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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 


(Resumed from our last.) 
TuE following section of the experience of 
Virginia contains some remarkable extracts 
from the correspondence of Jefferson on the 
subject of the abolition of Slavery and the 
slave-trade. 


“EDUCATION AND EMANCIPATION OF THE 
SLAVE PROPLE REFUSED. 

“The scheme of emancipation which Jef- 
ferson advocated would have provided that 
all negroes born after it had passed should 
be entitled to freedom; that they should re- 
main with their parents until of a certain 
age, ‘then be brought up, at the public ex- 
pense, to tillage, arts, or sciences, according 
to their geniuses, till the females should be 
a the males twenty-one years of age, 
when they should be colonized to such place 
as the circumstances of the time should 
render most proper, sending them out with 
implements of household and the handicraft 
arts, &c. &c.; that they should then be de- 
clared to be a free and independent people ; 
that protection and assistance should be af- 
forded them until they had acquired 
strength; and that, at the same time, an 
equal number of white people, from other 
parts of the world, should he sent for, and 
induced, by — encouragements, to mi- 
grate into Virginia.* He apologises at 
length for proposing to expatriate the ne- 
groes, on the ground of the impracticability 
of their amalgamation or comfortable asso- 
ciation with the whites. 

_ “To the great grief of its author, this pro- 
ject was not carried: he never afterwards 
ceased to bewail the neglect, or to deplore 





* Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 204. 





the consequences. But it is the grand cha- 
racteristic of Jefferson, that he is not merely 
a philanthropist, a philosopher, and a pa- 
triot; he is also a strong practical states- 
man: he knows when to strike and when 
to hold. With the boldness, generosity, 
and clear moral vision, reached by the 

lanters in the first struggle for their own 
iberty, the day for justice and liberality to 
those beneath them was past. Virginia, 
during his life-time, was in no condition to 
be asked to make sacrifices of property ; and, 
after the seven years’ exhausting war, to 
secure temporary peace and harmony, much 
was properly postponed ; but he never ceased 
to hope that the spirit of the age, ‘the ad- 
vancement of the human mind,’ as the coun- 
try grew stronger and richer, would yet be 
able to grapple with the difficulty, and te 
solve it in accordance with republican prin- 
ciples. Alas! the human mind advances 
slowly when it has to drag Slavery. 

“The following extracts are taken from 
the correspondence of Jefferson, published 
by Congress, 1854 : 

‘¢T9 M. WARVILLE. 
“¢ Paris, Feb. 12, 1788. 

“¢ Str :—I am very sensible of the honour 
you propose to me of asapar 92 member of 
the Society for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
You know that nobody wishes more ardently 
to see an abolition, not only of the trade, but 
of the condition of Slavery.’ 


¢¢7Q BENJAMIN BANNEKER. 
«¢¢ PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 30, 1791. 
“Sir :—I thank you sincerely for your 
letter of the 19th instant, and for the alma- 
nac it contained. Nobody wishes more than 
I do to see such proofs as you exhibit, that 
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nature has given to our black brc:hren talents 
equal to those of the other colours of men, and 
that appearance of a want of them is owing 
mainly to the degraded condition of their ex- 
istence, both in Africa and America. I can add, 
with truth, that nobody wishes more ardently to 
see a good system commenced for raising the 
condition both of their body and mind to what it 
ought to be, as fast as the imbecility of their pre- 
sent existence and other circumstances, which 
cannot be neglected, will permit.’ 
70 ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 
+ MonTIcELLo, Aug. 28, 1797. 
* * ® “© As to the mode of emancipation, I 
am satisfied that must be a matter of compro- 
mise between the passions and prejudices and 
the real difficulties, which will each have their 
weight in that operation. But if something is 
not done, and soom done, we shall be the mur- 
derers of our own children. The sooner we put 
some plan under way, the greater hope there is 
that it may be permitted to proceed peaceably 
to its ultimate effect.’ 


Oe nea 





“TO MR. BARROW. 
“ © Monticetto, May 1, 1815. 

* # # Some progress is sensibly made in 
it, yet not so much as I hoped and expected. 
Bat it will yield im time to temperate and 
steady pursuit, to the enlargement of the 
human mind, and its advancement in science. 
We are not im a world ungoverned by the 
laws and the power of a ior Agent. Our 
efforts are in His hand, and directed by Him, 
and He will give them their effect in His own 
time. Where the disease is most deeply seated, 
there it will be slowest in eradication. In the 
Northern States, it was merely superficial and 
easily corrected; in the Southern, it is incorpo- 

with the whole system, and requires time, 
patience, and perseverance in the curative pro- 
cess. That it may finally be effected and its pro- 
gress hastened, will be the last and fondest 
prayer of 
“* THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

**T extract the ielewring parma from a letter 
to Edward Coles, first published in the National 
Intelligencer, dated 

** * MonTICELLO, Aug, 25, 1814. 

“¢ Dear Sir :—Your favour of pe 31 was 
duly received, and was read with peculiar plea- 
sure. The sentiments, breathed through the 
whole, do honour to both the head and heart of 
the writer. Mine on the subject of the Slavery 
of negroes have long since been in the possession 
of the public, and time has only served to give 
them stronger root. 

«*¢ The love of justice and the love of country 
plead equally the cause of these people, and it is 
a mortal reproach to us that they should have 
pleaded it so long in vain, and should have pro- 
duced not a single effort—nay, I fear, not much 
serious willingness—to relieve them and our- 
selves from our present condition of moral and 
political reprobation. From those of the former 


generation who were in the falness of age when 
T came into public life—which was while our 
controversy with England was on paper only—I 
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soon saw that nothing was to be hoped. Nursed 
and educated in the daily habit of seeing the de- 
graded condition, both bodily and mental, of 
those unfortunate beings, not reflecting that that 

adation was very much the work of them- 
selves and their fathers, few minds had yet 
doubted but that they were as legitimate subjects 
of property as their horses or cattle. The quiet 
and monotonous course of coloniallife had been 
disturbed by no alarm and little reflection on the 
value of liberty ; and when alarm was taken at 
an enterprise on their own, it was not easy to 
carry them the whole length of the principles 
which they invoked for themselves. In the first 
or second session of the Legislature after | be= 
came a member, I drew to this subject the atten- 
tion of Colonel Bland, one of the oldest, ablest, 
and most respected members, and he undertook 
to move for certain moderate extensions of the 
protection of the laws to these people. I se- 
conded his motion, and, as a younger member, 
was more spared in the debate; but he was de- 
nounced as an enemy to his country, and was 
treated with the greatest indecorum. 

** From.an early stage of our Revolution, other 
and more distant duties were assigned me, so 
that from that time till my return from Europe 
in 1789, and, I may say, till I returned to re- 
side at home in 1809, I had little opportunity of 
knowing the preagyes of public sentiment here 
on. this subject. had always hoped that the 
generation, receiving their early im- 
pressions after the flame of liberty had been kin- 
dled in every breast, and had become, as it were, 
the vital spirit of every American, that the ge- 
nerous temperament of youth, analogous to the 
motion of their blood, and above the suggestions 
of avarice, would have sympathized with oppres- 
sion wherever found, and proved their love of li- 
berty beyond their own share of it. But my in- 
tercourse with them since my return has not 
been oe to ——s that S Eihasibeaed 
toward this point the progress ad hoped. 
Your solitary but welcome voice is the first 
which has brought this sound to my ear, and I 
have waite the general silence whieh pre- 
vails on this subject as indicating an apathy un- 
favourable to our hopes. Yet the hour of eman- 
cipation is advancing in the march of time. It 
will come ; and, whether brought on by the ge- 
nerous energy ofour own minds, or by the bloody 
process of St. Domingo, excited and conducted by 
the power of our present enemy, if once stationed 
permanently within our country, offering asylum 
and arms to the oppressed, is a leaf of our own 
history, and not yet turned over.’ 

“ Although the planters were not then willing 
to surrender the property they had in slaves, and 
desired to postpone emancipation until they 
could better afford to do so, it was universally 
known, felt, and acknowledged, that Slavery had 
been, and still continued to be, a great injury to 
the country, pernicious to morals, destructive to 
industry, and a dead weight upon enterprise. In 
the Convention of 1774, it was wnanimously re- 
solved, that : 

“* The abolition of domestic Slavery is the 
greatest object of desire in those colonies where it 
was unhappily introduced in their infant state. 
But, previous to the enfranchisement of the 
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slaves we have, it is necessary to exclude ‘all fur- 
ther importations from Africa. Yet our repeated 
attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and by 
imposing duties which might amount to a prohi- 
bition, have been hitherto defeated by His Ma- 
jesty’s negative ; thus preferring the immediate 
advantages of a few African corsairs to the last- 
ing interests of the American States, and to the 
rights of human nature, deeply wounded by this 
infamous practice. Nay, the single interposi- 
tion of an interested individual against a law, 
was scarcely ever known to fail of success, though 
in the opposite scale were placed the interests of 
a whole country. That this is so shameful an 
abuse of a power trusted with His Majesty for 
other purposes, as, if not reformed, would call for 
some legal restrictions.’* 

‘*Ata general meeting of the freeholders of 
Prince George's county, in 1775, it was unani- 
mously resolved: * That the African trade is in- 
jurious to this colony, obstructs the population of 
it by freemen, prevents manufacturers and other 
useful emigrants from settling among us, and oc- 
casions an increase of the balance of trade against 
this colony.’+ 

‘In Princess Ann, Fairfax (Geo. Washington 
presiding), Culpepper, Nansemond, Caroline, 
Hanover, and Surrey counties, resolutions of 
similar import were also passed at formal meet- 
ings of the freeholders, and generally by unani- 
mous vote. Subsequently, in the discussion of 
the power of the general government with re- 

ard to Slavery, Mr. Mason said, in the Virginia 
Tgihenate: 

*«* The present question concerns not the im- 
porting States alone, but the whole Union. The 
evil of having slaves was experienced during the 
late war. Had slaves been treated as they might 
have been by the enemy, they would have proved 
dangerous instruments in their hands. But 
their folly dealt by the slaves as it did by the 
Tories. Slavery discourages arts and manufac- 
tures. The poor despise labour when performed 
by slaves. They prevent the immigration of 
whites, who really enrich and strengthen a coun- 
try. ‘They produce the most pernicious effects 
on manners. Every master of slaves is born a 
petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of hea- 
ven on a country. By an inevitable chain of 
causes and effects Providence punishes national 
sins by national calamities. He lamented that 
some of our eastern brethren, from a lust of gain, 
have embarked in this nefarious traffic. As to 
the State being in the possession of the right 
to import, that was the case with many 
other rights now tobe given up. He held it es- 
sential, in every point of view, that the General 
Government should have power to prevent the 
increase of Slavery.’ 

‘** The importation of slaves from the West 
Indies and Africa was forbidden; the emancipa- 
tion of those already living in the land was 
merely postponed, as it was distinctly under- 
stood, until a more convenient season.” 


THE FUGITIVES IN CANADA. 
A LATE number of the New-York Tribune 
contains a report on the condition of the fu- 











* American Archives, 4th series, i., 636. 
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gitive slaves in Canada, which will be found 
extremely ome It was drawn up by 
the special correspondent of that paper. From 
it we extract the following account of 


THE COLONY AT BUXTON. 


‘One of the most interesting places visited in 
the course of our inquiries was the colony at 
Buxton. About nine years ago William Kin 
an Irish Presbyterian clergyman, residing at the 
time in Louisiana, and owning several slaves, 
servants of his family, and having, through h’s 
wife, become possessed of a number more, brought 
them, fifteen in all, to Canada, and there eman- 
cipated them. Not content with this, and de- 
sirous to try, on a sufficient scale, the question, 
whether the emancipated negro would, as an 
agriculturist, be found self-supporting; and 
burning to improve the moral and social con- 
dition of the negro, Mr. King became the head 
and moving agent of an association, which ob- 
tained, on favourable terms, a large grant of 
lands, belonging originally to the clergy reserves. 
The land, forming a tract six miles wad three 
miles wide, was surveyed, cut through by ave- 
nues intersecting each other at right angles, and 
divided into plots of fifty acres each, each plot 
fronting upon one of the avenues. The expenses 
of surveying, added to the original price of the 
land, made its cost amount to two dollars per 
acre. The ground was level, heavily timbered 
with oak, hickory, beech, elm, maple and bass- 
wood, and the virgin soil was a deep, rich, black 
loam. To this place the negroes were invited, 
to try the grand experiment ; each — was 
to receive a farm, not as a gratuity, but paying 
for it the full cost price in ten annual instal- 
ments, with interest added. He bound himself, 
at the same time, within a given period, to put 
up a house upon his land, conforming to a pre- 
scribed model; he was to furnish his own farm- 
ing tools and implements, and to support himself 
and family. Only when these conditions were 
complied with, and the lands paid for, was he to 
receive his deed. A school-house, teachers, and 
tuition were furnished gratuitously ; a Sabbath 
school was established; and a rude log-church, 
in which Mr. King himself officiated, was erected, 
and was open to all who might choose to attend 
public worship in it. Such is an outline of the 

lan of the settlement of the Elgin Association at 
enien, and at the end of seven years from the 
date of its origin that settlement numbers 200 
families and about 800 souls! 

** Buxton is about thirteen miles south-west 
from Chatham, and is about three miles distant 
from the shore of Lake Erie. 

“ The house of Mr. King is a long log-house, 
with a high, steep roof, and dormer windows, and 
a porch extending the whole length of the build- 
ing: interiorly it is divided by transverse par~ 
titions into a number of rooms, which serve as 
office, sitting-room, dining-room, &c. Every 
thing was perfectly plain, but neat and sub- 
stantial. Not far from the house are the little 
mission-church, already mentioned, the school- 
house and post-office of the settlement, all built 
of unhewn logs, While at some little distance are 
a steam saw-mill, a brick-yard, a pearl-ash 
factory, with blacksmith, carpenter, and shoe~ 
shop, and the country store for the settlement. 
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** We found Mr. King at home and disengaged. 


From him we learned that there were now at the 
settlement 200 families, each occup i 
own house, and numbering in.all about 800 souls. 
Of the land, 1025 acres were cleared and under 
fence, beside 200 acres on which the trees had 
been felled, and were ready for burning, and 
which would be under cultivation the ensui 
spring. Ofthe land already fenced, 354 acres 
were planted with corn, which already, at the 
time of my visit, was safe from the frost, and 
promised a more than average crop; 200 acres 
had been planted with wheat, 70 with oats, 80 
with potatoes, and 120 with other crops, such as 
beans, peas, turnips, and grass. There are owned 
by the settlers 200 cows, 80 oxen, 300. hogs, and 
52 horses; there are likewise a few sheep, but 
they have not. done well, and the experience of 
the community has not been favourable to sheep 
raising. 

” are now two schools. at Buxton, a 
male and female, the latter established within 
the past year for the purpose of teaching the 
girls plain sewing, as well as those that might 
wish it, the higher branches of female education. 
The number enrolled in both schools was, during 
the past year, 140, and the average attendance 
58. Hitherto these schools have been gratuitous, 
but, in conformity with the original idea of 
or whole establishment self-supporting, 
as payment will henceforth be required. A 
Sabbath-school, kept open on every Sabbath 
during the year, is attended by 112 pupils, and 
the average attendance is 52. 

“‘ The negroes, for the greater part, belong to 
the Baptist and Methodist persuasions; and 
while Mr. King’s personal influence has broughta 
full attendance to his own little church, many of 
the negroes maintain their former religious con- 
nections. About one quarter of the whole num- 
ber do not attend church at all, and no compul- 
sion is used. No intoxicating liquor is eor 
sold within the settlement; drunkenness is un- 
known there, and since its first formation but 
one person connected with it has been arrested 
for a violation of the laws. The general moral 
standard of the community is high, and the so- 
cial improvement is marked and manifest. 

“The settlers are, for the most part, fugitive 
slaves, and of the whole number about one-third 
are of pure African descent. If Mr. King be 
right in this, the proportion of blacks is, I think, 
much greater than in the province at large. 
Those of them who have been accustomed to 
farming, and have had some capital to commence 
with, have done exceedingly well, having cleared 
more land, and made greater improvements than 
the great majority of white settlers in the same 
time and under similar circumstances. Those 
who have brought neither skill nor capital have 
had a much more difficult task, but even these 
have so far either paid up their instalments re- 
gularly, or when they have passed them it has 
been by permission, the money being laid out 
upon the land, so as to render future payment 
easier. Many have already paid in full for their 
farms and receivedj their deeds, others are pre- 

red to do so in the coming year, and Mr. King 
is confident that, at the expiration of the ten 
years, all will have come into full possession of 
their lands, 
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‘*Two settlements of Europeans have been 
formed in Canada under Government direction, 
one of Highlanders at Notowasaga, north of To- 
ronto; another of mixed Irish, English, and 
Scotch emigrants at Ramsey, near Brookville ; 
the settlers of both for some time received aid in 
provisions, farming implements, &c., but both 
have failed. At the Highland settlement some 
twenty or thirty of the original settlers, with 
their families, still remain ; the others have long 
been dis They to do better im- 
mediate ened Gece was discontinued. 
Mr. King attributes the greater success of the 
settlement at Buxton partly to the fact that, in 
the first place, the negroes are better axe-men 
than Euro emigrants, and so are better fitted 
to contend with the difficulties attendant upon 
clearing a heavily-timbered country ; but mainly 
to the circumstance that the colony at Buxton 
was, from the beginning, self-supporting. The 
negroes perfectly understood that they were to 
depend upon themselves alone; that they were 
to receive no supplies in money, in food, or in 
clothing ; and thus, their pride and self-reliance 
being excited, they worked with a will not other- 
wise to have been looked for. If, on the whole, 
this has been wise, and has worked well in one 
respect, it may have retarded the progress of the 
settlement, or, at least, have diminished the re- 
sult as seen in it; since many of the negroes 
have found it more profitable, perhaps necessary, 
to employ part of their time and labour at a dis- 
tance from Buxton. Now, however, the com- 
pletion of the saw-mill, the brick-yard, and the 
potash factory affords a field for labour on the 
place itself. 

“* Of the fifteen slaves of Mr. King, originally 
brought with him, three have died, though their 
places have been taken by children that have 
since been born in Canada; nine are with him 
still settled at Buxton; one is married and lives 
at Chatham; two, a mother and daughter, are 
at Detroit, but Mr. King has lately received a 
letter from the daughter, stating that they are 
about to return to Buxton. One of the slaves, 
at that time am old man of sixty-five, received, 
in consideration of his age, some assistance in 

utting up his cabin, and, we believe, in clear- 

oe his land. He married, at Buxton, a 
woman of suitable years, and has ever since 
supported her and himself without any assist- 
ance. I saw his house, his garden, and his 
corn-patch, and every thing fooked neat and. 
flourishing. 

“In company with Mr. King, and our com- 
panion from Chatham, we walked over a part of 
the settlement. The place was certainly no real- 
ization of a Utopia, nor did the cabins resemble 
the neat, white-painted houses of a New-Lng- 
land village. Every thing was new, rude and 
rough. ‘loa city-bred man the timber was ter- 
rible. Isaw one tree left standing by the roadside 
at least five feet through at the base, and rising 
straight as an arrow, and scarcely diminished in 
circumference, to an immense height, before it 
gave offa branch. Most of them were from two 
to four feet in diameter. The road was merely 
a wide lane cut straight through the forest, with 
the roots of the trees everywhere traversing the 
deep, friable soil. On cither side, here and there, 
were scattered the cabins and clearings of the 
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settlers—the former all built of unhewn logs, set 
back the prescribed number of feet from the road, 
and each one surrounded by its kitchen-garden. 
They were not destitute of all traces of ornament. 
Over the rude porch in frontof the cabin ereepers 
were frequently trained, and one, covered with a 
hop-vine in full bearing, looked exceedingly 
pretty. Some of the gardens boasted flower- 
beds, and bright-coloured phloxes, and poppies, 
and corn-flowers were in contrast with the dark 
forest which hemmed us in. We entered the 
cabin of a fugitive, but two years from Kentucky, 
and who had married, we believe, some time after 
he had reached the settlement. The cabin was 
smaller than.the model ; but the owner, with an 
eye at a future time of addingto it, had built the 

imney double, and a huge, brick fire-place 
stared at us from the outside. Within was the 
wife, with a couple of small children, her re- 
lations, to whom the couple afforded a home. 
There were chairs, a table, a large chest, a cook- 
ing-stove, and its utensils. The family dinner 
was still on the stove, pork and potatoes, while 


_into another vessel, in a quantity of hot, bubbling 


fat, had been thrown some green corn in the 


ear. The man was absent at work in the brick- 


yard. 

‘* Another cabin we entered belonged to a man 
—a full black—who, fourteen years before, had 
escaped from Missouri. He had been six years 
at the settlement, and had twenty-four acres of 
land fenced and under cultivation, and six more 
on which the wood had been felled. He had paid 
up four of his instalments, and owned a waggon, 
a yoke of oxen, a mare, and two colts. He had 
four or five children, and his eldest boy, fourteen 
years old, was reading Virgil!—for him, I fear, 
unprofitable reading. The day was warm, and 
the smaller children, like the rest of those we 
saw, were dressed for warm weather: their legs, 
feet, and arms were bare, and their garments had 
apertures about them which had not been be- 
stowed by the tailor or dressmaker. In the house, 
beside the ordinary bed and bedding, chairs, ta- 
bles, &c., we found a rocking-chair, and a large 
new safe—a recent importation from Yankee 
land. On asking for a glass of water, it 
was brought in a clean tumbler and upon a 


plate. 
‘¢ Another cabin, belonging to an old settler, 
was more ambitious. It ag, ety with a vine- 


_covered porch ; hada hall in the centre, and a 


room on either side; about the walls were hung 
sundry staring prints, and a carpet, sofa, and 
a large cooking-stove were added to the usual 
articles of furniture. One feature of all the 
cabins we must not forget—the huge brick fire- 
place, occupying the best part of one side of the 
room, and which, with its chimney, bore tokens 
of the roaring fires which blazed in it during the 
winter. 

** We saw only. a small, and, as we were in- 
formed, the newest and least advanced, part of 
the settlement, but our stay in Canada was 
limited, and despite the hospitable invitation 
of Mr. King to remain a few days with him, we 
felt. ourselves compelled to hasten home. We 
left Buxton with the belief that we had seen one 
of those rare men who, by a single-minded de- 
votion to one worthy object, not only accomplish 
great ends, but ennoble our common humanity.” 
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CALUMNY REFUTED. 


WE insert the following communication with 
much pleasure, 
** To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
**Stz,—Will you insert, in your paper the 
following brief ‘history of a young mulatto girl, a 
member of the female department of Oberlin Col- 
lege? It will disclose the fact, that, if favoured 
with similar opportunities, the African can be 
fully elevated to an equality with the white race. 
“T remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
** Oberlin, Ohio. “A. H. 


“J. W. was a native of Kentucky, and though 
not actually born in Slavery, was, in consequence 
of the early death of her parents, virtually re- 
duced to that condition till rescued by an elder 
brother, who had been many years in California. 
He paid the exorbitant demands that were made 
for her support, though she had been scantily fed 
and clothed, brought her to Oberlin, and placed 
her, at eleven years of age, under the care of the 
writer. She was uncivilized and ignorant, be- 
yond the conception of those who have not been 
much in contact with the victims of southern op- 
pression. She was, in fact, a thorough personi 
cation of the world-renowned ‘ Topsy,’ and was 
thus designated by the children of the family. 
She soon, however, manifested that, like * Topsy,’ 
she possessed no ordinary capabilities for acquiring 
any thing to which she chose to give her atten- 
tion. She learnt to read, write, and spell in an 
incredibly short time, far outstripping many 
whose opportunities for instruction had been 
almost commensurate with existence. At four- 
teen years of age she could master the most diffi- 
cult sums in arithmetic, and on one occasion was 
the only pupil in a school of seventy who could 
decipher a very difficult example: after perse- 
vering for three days she ‘ triumphantly made it 
out,’ and eagerly hastened to present her teacher 
with the result of her protracted efforts. From 
arithmetic she proceeded to learn algebra ; from 
these she encountered geometry, always taking 
the lead in her class, and being second to none. 
At fourteen she likewise commenced the study of 
Latin, in which she made astonishing proficiency. 
This study, of all others, was her especial delight, 
and her attainments corresponded with her dili- 
gence. In addition to these severe exercises she 
took lessons in both drawing» and «music, wrote 
excellent compositions, and accomplished the 
usual routine of school education. From being 
so uncultivated she knew not how to handle a 
knife and fork, she became one of the most refined 
and lady-like girls in the institution, exciting 
attention wherever she appeared for her superior 
language and manners. When about fifteen 
years old she made a public profession of re- 
ligion, and became a member of the Oberlin 
Church. This change produced a marked dif- 
ference in her character, controlling her na- 
turally proud, imperious spirit, and chastening 
all her deportment. It may readily be supposed 
that a mind and character so elevated as has 
been described, would feel most keenly the bitter 
degradation and contempt which awaited her 
when she should leave the institution that fur- 
nished her with so many opportunities for ac- 
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— the information for which her soul so ar- 
tly thirsted. This dreadful ex on, nay, 
this absolute certainty, embittered her entire life. 
Often she expressed, in indignant lan her 
sense of the cruel injustice inflicted on her people, 


who, however refined, cultivated, and accom- 


ce are sneered at as ‘niggers’ still. But 
in His love, took her to 


imself from the 
midst of those who loved her with tal fond- 
ness, and to whose tender regards her colour had 
never presented any obstacle. Having thus 
sketched her high intellectual attain- 
ments, it would be unjust to pass over those 
moral qualities with which she was strikingly 
endowed. She was never known, from her re- 
ception into the family where she found her first 
home, to be guilty of the slightest duplicity or 
meanness, still less was she, in a single instance, 
ina ; she was a living refuta- 
tion of that libel upon her race, that they espe- 
cially are ‘liars from the beginning.’ After a 
very short illness she was removed to her hea- 
venly home, November 9th, 1857, in the 17th 
year of her age, expressing herself as ‘being at 
peace,” and ‘not being at all afraid.’ Let those 
who read this short and simple history for ever 
discard the idea that the African does not, under 
favourable circumstances, possess all those high 
capabilities that belong to the favoured white 
race. This dear young girl was endowed with 
an intellectual reser beyond most of her com- 
panions, and high hopes were entertained by those 
who knew her that she would prove a medium for 
elevating her oppressed people. But she is gone! 
and we can only hope, that ere long another like 
herself may be raised up to accomplish that which 
baer her heart, but which she was not permitted 
to ~ 


The subjoined verses were composed to the 
memory of this interesting young woman. 


Daughter of Afric’s injured race, 

y brief career was early run ; 
Death seal’d his impress on thy face 
Ere life’s young hopes had well begun. 


The scornful lip, the haughty brow, 
The pride that spurns thy stricken race, 
No more shall vex thy spirit now, 

Or in the future find a place. 


Inclos'd within the Shepherd’s arms, 
An equal object of his care, 

Secure from dangers and alarms, 
No prejudice awaits thee there. 


We thank the love that took thee home 
From this kind refuge for thy race; 

Now casts thee on life’s treacherous foam, 
A lonely bark, thy path to trace. 


For ever curs'd be that foul scheme 
That seeks to crush a soul like thine, 
Deny instruction’s sacred beam, 

And blot out every spark divine. 
‘Cursed be Canaan!” Who shall dare? 
What impious mortal vainly try, 

To find presumptuous reasons ‘dare 
That shall oppression’s chain supply ? 


God of one blood created all ; 
One blood redeem’d our fallen race ; 
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On those shall sudden vengeance fall 
Who dare his image to efface. 


For ever fair the promise stands, 

Nor earth, nor hell can change the word, 

That Ethiopia's bleeding han 

Shall soon be outstretch’d to her Lord. 
Oberlin, Ohio. A. H. 
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We insert the following from our Ameri- 
can files :— 


DEATH OF THE LAST SLAVE IN THE STATE OF 
New Yorx.—Margaret Pine, a slave belongin 
to the family of ~ sem Van Zandt, deceased, 
formerly of Little Neck, L. I.,. departed this life 
on the 4th inst., aged 79 years. She was born 
in Westchester County, in the year 1778. She 
was presented to Mr. Van Zandt by his father 
in her comparative infancy. She remained in 
the family until the year 1813, at which period, 
she not being willing to remain in the country, 
Mr. Van Zandt gave her a release in the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

‘The bearer, Margaret Pine, is my servant. 
She has lived in my family from her infancy. 
She is sober, honest, and faithful, but is averse 
to living in the country. She has my permission 
to go to New York, for the purpose of going out 
to service, and to receive her w: until this 
permission is revoked by me, of which due notice 


will be given to any re or — in whose 
employ she — be. I further declare that it is 
my wish, and I am now willing to manumit her 
according to law. 

** Given under my herd at Little-Neck Farm, 
this 16th day of September, 1813. 

“* WYNANT VAN ZANDT. 

“ To all whom it may concern.” 

She had acted in the capacity of nurse to the 
whole family of sons, there having been eleven 
of them, and six of whom are now living, the 
eldest being 69 years of age. It is a singular 
fact, that, having so many children, Mrs. Van 
Zandt never had a daughter. Margaret refused 
to be manumitted. She told her master, when 
he proposed to do so, that he had her services 
for the best part of her life, and that she wished 
him to take care of her as long as she lived, and 
he willingly consented. 

Dr. Charles A. Van Zandt, of our city, super- 
intended the whole arrangements of the funeral, 
and buried her in his family burial-ground at 
Greenwood. As the Doctor says, she had a 
black skin, but a pure soul. en she was 
asked if she would have a physician, she replied, 
No, that Jesus was her Physician. She was also 
asked if she had any particular place that she 
wished her body to be B onicy She — No, it 
was but little consequence about the body if the 
soul was safe; said she was tired of travelling, 
and if it was the will of her heavenly Master to 
take her home, she was ready and willing to go. 
She lived like a sincere Christian, and died like 
one, cheerful, and without a struggle, to the last. 
—Brooklyn Star. 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


We extract from the Wesleyan Missiona 
Notices of the 25th January ultimo, the fi Kid 
lowing communication on the renewed acti- 
vity of the slave-trade on the west coast of 
Africa. 

“Since I wrote to you in September last, 
seven or eight more slavers have been taken by 
our cruisers, and sent to this port. The William 
Clark has arrived and been condemned, and the 
Spanish barque was also condemned in the 

ixed Commission Court a few days ago. The 
captain and part of the crew are now in custody. 
On the 13th of last month an American-built 
schooner, the Joseph, H. Record, commander, 
captured off Agwhey by the Antelope, was 
brought in here with 187 slaves, chiefly of the 
Kakandi, Nufi, and Houssa tribes. They con- 
sisted of 114 men, 38 women, 31 boys, and 14 
girls. On the same day the Onward, an Ameri- 
can brigantine, which I have often seen in Free- 
town harbour, came in with 237 slaves. She 
left here only a few weeks before as a legal trader. 
She had lost sixty-seven during the voyage up 
from the Congo from dysentery, and the survivors 
were in a most deplorable condition, being little 
better than living skeletons. The reason of this 
heavy loss was the crew of the slaver having put 
rock-salt into the water-casks, and thus spoiled 
the water. These slaves were not found in the 
Onward when she was captured, but were taken 
from a large barqué which was chased by the 
Sappho, the captain of which, finding escape 
from the cruiser impossible, ran his ship ashore, 
and in trying to land the slaves, of an Arn it is 
reported there were 1200 on board, great num- 
bers were drowned. The shore was covered 
with their dead bodies. Only 304 were rescued 
by the Sappho’s boats ; these the admiral ordered 
to be shipped on board the Onward, and sent to 
Sierra Leone, where they arrived in the fearful 
condition above described. Last week the Vesu- 
vius, Commodore Wise, arrived with ninety-four 
slaves, who were taken out of canoes off Caben- 
dah, as they were about to be shipped on board a 
slaver. They are chiefly Congoes. 102 was the 
number taken, but eight died on the passage up. 
I understood, from one of the officers of the Ve- 
suvius, that these poor creatures were tied down 
by the neck with ropes in the bottom of the ca- 
noes, so that, at a short distance, no one but 
the rowers could be seen. Such are the events 
of almost every-day occurrence now on this coast. 
I have heard, from good authority, that a few 
weeks ago a French steamer took from the Gal- 
linas, south of Sierra Leone, a cargo of so-called 
emigrants, whom they had obtained at the rate 
of sixteen dollars per head! They have not 
recently made any attempt to obtain them from 
Sierra Leone, and if they do they are not likely 
to succeed.” 


A more detailed account of the catastro- 
phe, incidental to the capture by the Sappho, 
of the slave-laden American barque, is con- 
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tained in a letter dated from on board the 
Sappho, September the 29th ultimo, and 
¥ hed in a recent Number of the Times. 

e believe it is one of the most distressin 
cases on record, and proves how shekoocnfil 
are the attempts to suppress the traffic in 
human beings, so long as the Cuban market 
is permitted to remain open. 

“Since my last letter to you in August cir- 
cumstances have happened of the most stirring 
kind ; never, on this notorious coast, has huma- 
nity been more outraged, or the energy and 
compassion of British seamen more called for or 
shown. We continued cruising, looking in at 
the different stations, until the 10th, when, at 
daylight, we saw a schooner at anchor. We 
made sail for her; she sli her cable and 
steered along the beach. We followed in the 
Sappho as near as the depth of water would 
allow. The wind was light, so the commander 
took to the boats and soon came up with her; 
she proved to be a schooner of fully 150 tons, 
quite prepared for the reception of slaves, and 
had arrived the preceding day on the coast. The 
captain had landed, probably with the specie for 
the purchase of his cargo, as only twenty-eight 
doubloons were found, rolled up in a man’s gar- 
ters, who looked foolish enough when the master 
at arms hauled them off. We took the schooner 
to Loando to land the slave crew; then, finding 
her not seaworthy, we made a tones of her to 
exercise our men, and burnt her. This gave us 
something to talk about until we returned to 
Loando on the 15th; there we found the Castor, 
with the admiral on board, from the Cape: he sailed 
for Shark’s Point, where the ships were collected 
for courts-martial. We left the following day. At 
nine in the morning, on the 18th, in a thick mist, 
with rain, we closed with a schooner ; while board- 
ing her the weather cleared, and a large ship was 
seen close to the land. Directly our boats re- 
turned we made all sail in chase, the ship making 
all sail to avoid us, and the chase became very 
exciting. The captain said we were gaining, 
and so they must have thought on board the ship, 
as he tacked in shore, and we after him. Then 
he bore away, running along the edge of the 
surf, and, by help of his large sails, was drawing 
ahead. By this time we were sure he was one 
of the large American slave-ships, and we feared 
he would escape if he got searoom, so the captain 
took a boat, well manned and armed, and pulled 
to windward to cut him off, when he would be 
obliged to tack off shore. Another boat was sent 
to leeward, the master, the only officer on board, 
being left in charge. The ship was not more 
than a mile and a half distant, close to the surf. 
Seeing the trap laid for him, and that he could 
not escape, he ran his ship ashore. We an- 
chored in four fathoms; the master took the 
whale-boat close to the ship, and was soon joined 
by the other boats. The ale was rolling in the 
breakers, with all her sails flapping about, and 
appeared to be full of slaves; the master and 
crew had abandoned her with their boats, leaving 
the American colours flying. Then we all be- 
held a dreadful scene. The slaves forced their 
way from below, jum overboard, and soon 
disappeared in the rollers: it was terrible to 
see them. Our officers and men, regardless 
of their own lives, pulled through the surf to 
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leeward of the ship, but her heavy lurching for 
some time prevented their boarding. When they 
succeeded the scene was horrifying, the slaves 
still forcing their way up from the slave-decks 
with loud yells, running to and fro, and continu- 
ing to throw themselves overboard. All attempts 


to pacify them were useless; force was neces- 


sary to drive them below until preparations 
could be made for their safety. Wewere told by 
Portuguese, 
that they were told the English would cut all 
their throats. As soon ‘as the boats could be 
attended to the cutter was backed under the 
‘stern, and a rope thrown her; then three of the 
slaves were permitted up at a time and lowered 
into the boat, the whale-boat conveying them 
through the rollers to ¢he boat, and so on 


‘to the Sappho. This continued until eight Pp... 


The surf increased, and it was impossible to save 
more that night: 180 were rescued. The master 
was left with a on board; it was an anxi- 
ous and a sleepless night for all, as death was 
rapidly decreasing the number of the poor ne- 


-groes, who, starving and naked, died from utter 


misery—men, women, boys, and girls, more than 


‘200 on board the Sappho—and, as they ceased 


to breathe, we were to throw them over- 
board. ‘Poor ! I hope, conscious in their 


‘last moments that English seamen came to ‘save 


them, and now made a silent prayer over them. 
Fortunately, we had plenty of rice from the 
schooner captured, w we fed them with, and 
placed them, as best we could, under cover of 
sails. As food and warmth restored them, in 
various ways they signified their sense of kind- 
ness, There was one poor creature, with ‘an 
infant at her breast, naked, cold, and exhausted, 
apparently dying; a little wine was given her, 
then some rice, which she forced from her own to 
her baby’s mouth. A sheet was given to cover her ; 
she wrapped her baby in it, and pressed it to her 
heart with that look of maternal love which 
God has given to the dark as well as the pale- 
etic On ne schooner the master 
and guard were with the remaining negroes in a 
perilous state: the former sened the night in 
the forecastle and bowsprit, drenched by the 
- of the heavy rollers. At dawn, on the 
19th, the wind and surf had imcreased; the shi 
had driven closer to the beach ; numbers of arm 
people were collected ; a signal for assistance was 
made; the captain went with all the boats man- 
ned and armed, when the natives on the beach, 
led on by the white men, apparently the crew of 
the ship, commenced firing, with the intention of 
preventing the rescue of any moren . This 
continued an hour before we could clear the 
beach, some of our shots apparently telling well. 
On again boarding the wreck she was found 
g up, with her hold full of water. On 
the tide receding her hull was nearly dry, and 
there was no ‘time to spare. The large boats 
‘were stationed ‘to keep the beach clear with their 
pe the cutter was anchored at the back of 
e surf, and, by watching the rollers, they suc- 
ceeded in throwing her a rope, when the negroes 
were lowered and hauled through the surf, and 
conveyed, as before, to the Sappho, 200 more 
being ‘rescued; then the wreck was set fire to, 
and our people withdrawn. 
“We were in such a state, with 3860 negroes 
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crowding our decks ; the stench was putrefying, 
and it was impossible to work the ship. In this 
state the second day closed upon us. We were 
forty miles from Shark’s Point. ‘The captain 
resolved to go in his boat and ask for assistance. 
They pulled all night in heavy rain, and at day- 
light on the 20th fortunately met the Vesuvius, 
Commodore Wise, with whom the captain re- 
turned. Commodore Wise took the negroes on 
board the Vesuvius, to be sent to Sierra Leone 
in the Alector prize. Having the slaves on 
board has ca much sickness; it is passing 
without any fatal case. We are ordered to the 
Cape, we suppose to cruise in the Mozambique 
Channel; if so, it is probable our bones will 
be left there—its effects, after what we have 
been through for twenty months on this coast, 
will be finishing. 

**Thave given you the history of one of the many 
American ships employed in the slave-trade ; 
six, I think, have been taken. We seized the 
Panihita thirty miles up the coast, and sent her 
to New York. We do not know whether the 
American Government will condemn her.” 


In addition to the foregoing statement, we 
append extracts from our African files, to 
ow how ‘actively the slave-trade is being 
carried on from the west coast of Africa. 
The first are from the African (a Sierra 
Leone journal), of the 24th of September last. 


‘¢On Saturday afternoon last, the 19th instant, 

a prize brigantine, called the Eliza Jane, arrived 
at this 2 She was captured on the 24th 
ultimo, after a few hours’ chase, by the pinnace 
of H. M. steamer, Alecto, Commander Hunt, 
about six miles off Malomba. The captors, on 
boarding her, found a slave-deek laid fore and 
aft, slave equipments, and,two slaves—a woman 
and a boy—besides 621 dou s, equal to 20497. 
The crew consisted of an American, who at first 
reported himself as the master, but afterwards 
denied it, an Italian, who was the second mate, 
and the rest of the officers and crew were Dutch- 
men and Spaniards. The American and the 
Italian mate came up here in the prize, but the 
others were, at their own request, put ashore at 
Black Point and Cabendah. There were found 
on board eighty-nine large water-casks, two 
large boilers, and fifty-six casks of provisions, 
consisting of rice, Indian corn, farina, salt meat, 
&c. The vessel had neither papers nor flag to 
denote her nationality, but it was subsequently 
ascertained that she left the port of New York, 
clearing out for a false destination with a cargo 
of ice and shooks ; the former was used for water 
and the latter were made into casks, and thus 
sm deceived the authorities at the above port, 
prepared themselves for their abominable en- 
terprise. This case has been entered in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of this colony, where the vessel 
will, no doubt, be condemned in the early part of 
next week. The Spanish barque, of whose cap- 
ture we received intelligence by the last mail, is 
daily expected here, and several other captures 
are reported. We greatly rejoice in the successes 
of our cruisers. To make the slave-trade a 
losing game would be one of the most effective 
means of putting a stop to it. The capture of so 
many of their ships, with cargoes and specie, 
will certainly diminish their profits a little, but 
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if we could take away all their profits so much 
the better.” 


GALLANT CAPTURE OF A MANDINGO SLAVE-CANOE 
OFF KENT—FORTY-ONE SLAVES. 

‘On the morning of the 16th instant a large 
Mandingo canoe was seen lying at anchor some 
distance off Kent, and rather to the south of 
Sierra Leone. A. Macartney, Esq. Manager of 
the Western District, promptly manned his boat 
and put off to overhaul her. On his approach 
the crew of the canoe weighed anchor, set sail, 
and tried to run the boat down; but, happily 
me in this, they endeavoured to get away ; in 
this, however, they also failed. en. the boat 
got alongside the canoe, Mr. Macartney ordered 
the latter to let down her sail and heave to, but 
he received for an answer a volley of shot, which 
he quickly returned, and then boarded, and suc- 
ceeded, after a short struggle, in gaining posses- 
sion of her. She was found to.contain forty-one 
slaves, consisting of men, women, and children. 
Many of the men were in irons, and all the poor 
creatures were in an emaciated and starvin 
condition, Two of the canae’s crew were wounded. 
in the conflict, one severely, and the head . 
gree man is missing. He is supposed to have 
gone overboard, but whether accidentally or de- 
signedly is not known. We are happy to say 
that neither Mr. Macartney nor any of his crew 
sustained any hurt. The only damage done by 
the fire of the canoe was the breaking of one of 
the oarsof the boat.. The slaves were immediately. 
taken to Kent and well fed. The poor creatures 
had eaten nothing but raw rice and cassada for 
four days. On the following day they were 
brought on to Freetown, and placed under the 
charge of the Clerk of the Liberated African 
Department, with whom they appear cheerful 
and contented.” 

As an evidence of the systematic manner in 
which the infamous. traffic, is. being prose- 
cuted under the American flag, and in Ame- 
rican vessels, the same: paper, of the ~2d of 
October ultimo, — the subjoined 
statement from a then quite recent Number 
of the New-York I . 

““We take the following from a Southern 
paper, the Savannah Republican, Notwith- 
standing the diligent exertions of the principal 
nations of Christendom to put down. this traffic, 
there are indications that it has largely increased 
during the past few years, and bids fair to do so, 
in a still greater ratio, for a time to come. The 
great centre of the trade is Cuba, where, we are 
reliably informed, there is a large and thoroughly 
organized company, with a heavy capital, de- 


voted to the business. — past few 


weeks the following vessels have been purchased, 
at the prices named, by houses in Havana, to. be 
added, it is generally believed, to the African line 
of slave-traders, which is said to number at this 
time one hundred and fifty sail. 

**The schooner, Tallulah, of New Orleans, for 
7300 dollars. 

** A schooner, name unknown, of Wilmington, 
N.C., for 5400 dollars. 

“ Schooner, Abbot Devereux, of Savannah, for 
9500 dollars. 
- “Brig, R. B. Lawton, of Newport, R.1., trad- 
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ing between Savannah and. the Cuban ports, 
9500 dollars. 

“* Bark, Minnetoka, 324 tons, of New York, for 
13,500 dollars. 

“Schooner, Joseph H. Records (well known 
from her previous engagement in the trade), of 
Newport, R.J., for 6500 dollars. 

“To these may be added the brig Putnam, and 
bark Clara B. Williams, reeently purchased by 
a commercial house in Havana. 

**We have received this information from a 
source which we consider entirely reliable, and it 
will astonish some people who have been accus- 
tomed to believe that the importation of a cargo 
of slaves from. the coast of Africa is a rare occur- 
renee.” 

Within a week after the appearance of the 
above paragraph in the African, two of 
the vessels, named in.the list, namely, the 
Abbot. Devereux and the Joseph H. Re- 
cords, were captured and taken into Sierra 
Leone. The capture of the former vessel 

ve: rise to the following interesting inci- 
ent : 

‘** Among the slaves brought in the Addot De- 
vereuz was a girl about fourteen years of age, 
who had the good fortune to meet with her mo- 
ther again in a manner most unexpected. When 
the last liberated Africans were lodged in the 
yard at Kissy, a poor woman happened to go 
from Freetown to that village to buy foofoo, and 
whilst there she saw the liberated children going 
to the brook to wash. Looking at them ear- 
nestly she saw, among the number, a girl whom 
she was satisfied was her own danghter, from 
whom she had been several years. Qn 
her return to Freetown she resolved to make this . 
known to His. Excellency the Governor. His. 
Exeellency immediately gave directions for the 
matter to be looked into, that it might be ascer- 
tained whether the girl was this woman’s daugh- 
ter or not. On the 3d of November the woman, 
her son, and this girl, were brought before the 
Honorable R. Armstrong, police magistrate, 
when it was ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the 
girl was this poor woman's own daughter. Every 
one present was deeply affected when the magis- 
trate. said to the woman, ‘I am glad that you 
have again seen your daughter; take her with 

and let her be a comfort. to you,’ The mo- 
ther then fell upon her knees, and, raising up 
her hands to heaven, thanked God and blessed 
the queen and the people of England, When 
she arose, which was not for some time, she 
curtsied to the magistrate, and, embracing her 
long-lost child, walked out of the court, her eyes 
filled with tears of joy. About twelve years ago 
this woman, her son, and daughter, were seized, 
and taken away by violent hands from their 
home and country, and made slaves of. This 
irl was at that time too young to be sold to the 
iards, she was therefore kept in Dahomey, 
under the care of the wife of her captor, but the 
mother and son were brought down to the coast 
and: sold to.a Spaniard, and, with others, were 
shipped on-board a slaver and sent away.” 

The news from Lagos by the last mail is, 
that the trade had somewhat abated. It 
appears that the slave-vessels do not like to 
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venture on that part of the coast in Novem- 
ber and December, because the wierd 
light winds in these months give the steam- 
ers a decided advantage over them. The 
only shipments known since the last mail 
are of 109 slaves by a Spanish polacca, and 
300 by a very fast American schooner called 
the James Buc which got away from 
the Teazer, after a chase of 140 miles, 


THE IMMIGRATION SLAVE-TRADE. 
ARTICLES FROM THE “‘ TIMES.” 


WE must solicit the indulgence of our friends 
for reproducing, from back Numbers of the 
Times, a series of the articles in which it 
originally came forward on behalf of the 
West-India body, as the advocate of the 
system of so-called free emigration from 
Africa. We do so, first, because it is im- 
portant to preserve a record of them; se- 
condly, because it is the most conveniént 
mode of placing our friends in possession of 
the specious arguments and the false state- 
ments, advanced by the aforesaid journal ; 
and exper ( because the efforts that’ are still 
being e by the West-India Body, to 
obtain favour for their project, though dis- 
approved of by Government, and the discus- 
sions in its favour to which the series has 
given rise, in the principal Parisian news- 
papers, give these articles an importance 
scarcely to be overrated. 

The first article appeared on the 15th of 
June. The deputation referred to had 
waited on Lord Palmerston on the 10th, and 
submitted to him the suggestions which the 
West-India Body u as embracing the 
only feasible mode of suppressing the slave- 

e, of bringing Slavery to an end, and of 
est. Indies with an unli- 
mnited supply of labour. We earnestly re- 
commend the friends of emancipation atten- 
tively to peruse these articles, and shall feel 
obliged to any correspondent who will favour 
us with evidence bearing on the points which 
are made most prominent in them. The 
entire question of immigration is likely soon 
to occupy the attention of Parliament, and it 
is probable the suggestions already referred 
to will be again urged for adoption, either 
substantially, as originally submitted, or in 
a modified form. As we published them in 
the August Number of the Reporter, we 
merely refer our readers to them. We pro- 
ceed to reproduce the arguments of the 
Times in support of them. 

“On Wednesday last, as our columns have al- 
ready informed the public, a deputation waited on 
the Prime Minister to submit certain propositions 
for an improved action of European Governments 


_ in the matter of the slave-trade. It is certainly 


time that such improvement should be at- 
tempted. In the British West-India islands, 
where the abolition of Slavery has been a reality, 
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our planters have seen a depreciation of their 
property amounting to little less than ruin. In 
the Spanish settlements, notwithstanding the en- 
ments of their authorities to suppress the 
Savodenda. it is prosecuted with shameless per- 
sistency, and with a result most unjust to our 
own colonists. In Africa the demand for slaves 
thus maintained is perpetuating all the unspeak- 
able atrocities of the traffic ; and in Brazil, where 
the trade has been suspended, the acceptance of 
this better policy has been, we are told, so invo- 
luntary that it is only to be measured by the con- 
tinuance of the same compulsion which produced 
it. Such universal miscarriage must needs point 
to some defect of principle in the scedaiiions 
adopted, and this defect we explained the other 
day. It has now been enlarged upon by the ar- 
guments of the deputation to which we refer, and 
suggestions towards a remedy have been offered 
in so practical a form as to elicit the acknow- 
ledgments of Lord Palmerston himself. 

“One of these s tions recommends the 
obvious experiment of extending our blockade 
from the shores of Africa to the comparatively 
circumscribed coasts of Cuba itself ; another very 
reasonably advises the removal from Cuba to 
Jamaica of that Court by which slave-trade cases 
are tried. In a country where the whole policy 
of suppression is regarded with hostility, it must 
evidently be difficult to conduct these trials suc- 
cessfully ; besides which, there is no security for 
those n who are released from captured 
slave-ships, and who sink into Slavery almost as 
inevitably as if they had been sold into it at once. 
It was proposed, accordingly, that this preventive 
service off the Cuban coast should be intrusted to 
some of our boats, and on this s tion 
the Prime Minister appeared to look with favour. 
On another proposition he expressed himself with 
ee hesitation ; and yet this, we 
are convinced, is the point on which the successful 
prosecution of our policy will be found to turn. 

** We remarked on a recent occasion—and our 
opinions were echoed in the arguments employed 
by the deputation—that it must necessarily be dif- 
ficult to — a supply where no other pro- 
vision is made for a strong and recognised de- 
mand. Europe requires sugar, coffee, and rice. 
The West Indies can send us these commodities, 
but to do so they must have labour. Such labour 
was egsavy pele by imports of slaves from 
Africa, but this traffic we have striven to abolish 
—successfully at some points, unsuccessfully at 
others. As long, however, as the supply of 
labour is considered identical with the supply of 
slaves, it is clear that the slave-trade will struggle 
for existence. Planters will not let their estates 

0 out of cultivation without an effort ; but, if 

ey could be enabled to calculate on the labour 
they need in any other shape, the work of sup- 
pression might be completely accomplished. 
things stand, it is slave-labour or nothing; and 
it was to the substitution of some alternative 
more ble and promising than this that the 
ceaha of the deputation tended. In a few 
words, the suggestion was to this effect—that the 
slave-trade should be abolished through the abo- 
lition of Slavery itself, and that Slavery should 
be abolished by the employment of free labour 
obtained from the same markets. Recognise at 
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once the wants of tropical agriculturists, and the 
capacity and aptitude of the blacks; establish emi- 
gration agencies in Africa, provide suitable ves- 
sels for the , make voluntary contracts, see 
to proper facilities of return, get the services of the 
African on fair conditions, me so drive ve 
out of the field altogether by putting an end to 
the exigencies which maintain it ;—such was the 
proposal of the deputation, and, though we are 
not insensible to the difficulties in the way, we 
think it contains the germs of sound and saccess- 
ful policy. 

“Take first the interest of the planter, fairly 
considered. A slave costs about 140/.; a free 
black emigrant could be landed in the West Indies 
for about 7/. 10s., leaving a difference in the first 
price large enough to cover an infinity of minor 
expenses. In fact, as regards outlay, there is no 
doubt that the balance would be in favour of free 
labour. At some of the seasons of urgency it is 
possible that a planter might miss that power of 
operation which an absolute command over the 
bodies of ‘his slaves insured, but against this con~ 
sideration how many others may beset! There 
would be no fear of disturbances or insurrections, 


ne smouldering fire under the surface of things 


ready at any moment to explode in devastation and 
havoc. There would be no danger of intercepted 
supplies, such as the increased efficiency of the 
preventive squadron might at any time bring 
about, or the policy of the Supreme Government 
occasion. All would be lawful, regular, and 
certain. At mt the Cuban planters must 
needs feel that they are under the tual risk 
of losing those importations om which they de- 
pend—indeed, the proposed employment of the 
gunboats may perhaps go far towards producing 
such a result; whereas, when free emigration is 
onee established such perils will cease. In Africa 
the consequences of such a system might be bene- 
ficial in the extreme. As captives would no longer 
be saleable it is reasonable to expect they would 
no longer be made, and with the motives thus re- 
moved would be removed also the principal causes 
ofintestine war, Then, again, it would be scarcely 
ible to imagine proceedings better calculated 
or the ultimate civilization and conversion of the 
whole African race. The substitution of a lawful, 
safe, and well-frequented highway for the dreadful 
middle passage, the eatababimenit of recognised 
agencies on African territory, the return of free 
blacks to their country after intercourse and 
familiarity with more civilized races and habits 
—all these things would tend necessarily to bring 
the Africans out of their isolation, and to open to 
Missionaries and traders regions now visited only 
by murderers, kidnappers, or adventurous tra- 
vellers. From this point of view, indeed, the 
ree, are as encouraging as they could be. 

* The chief difficulty, of course, would lie in the 
preparation of the country which was to receive 
free immigrants in the place of imported slaves, 
for it is manifest that the very first condition at 
this point must be the emancipation of the slaves 
already possessed. Unless this condition were 
fulfilled the free blacks might be soon absorbed in 
the slave class, as happens in Cuba at the present 
moment. The difficulties contingent on such a 
measure might be considerable, but could hardly 
be insurmountable; and if they were once over- 
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come, & guarantee would be obtained that the free 
labour would never degenerate into Slavery. The 
point, however, to be urged with the greatest 
force is this,—that, whether the embarrassments 
attending emancipation be great or small, they 
must at any rate be less in the end than those 
which aecompany the»maintenance of Slavery. 
If the abolitionists have not had things exactly 
their own way, yet neither have the slave-owners. 
They are living under the ban of Europe. The 
most powerful states in the world are enlisted in 
the accomplishment of a policy the object of which 
is to destroy the traffic on which they depend. At 
any moment, by the discovery of some new system 
or expedient, the slave-trade may become practi- 
cally an impossibility, and even where slave- 
holding is maintained without importation, as in 
America, the convulsions which such an institu- 
tion generates shake the very foundations of the 
state. The substitution of some better system 
for one so preearious and so fraught with hazard 
as this, is so obviously a dictate of common pru- 
denee, that we cannot think it would be disre- 
garded if once the opportunity were given ; and it | 
is on this account that we attach so much weight 
to the proposition which has been made. Hi- 
therto, in our slave-trade policy we have confined 
our efforts to the interruption of the supply, with- 
out attending to the demand. The suggestion 
now made provides a remedy for the defect, and 
aims at the abolition of Slavery through the esta- 
blishment of a better market for labour. The 
project has its difficulties, no doubt, but not 
greater than those which have met us at every 
point of the question, and which we have encoun- 
tered with less promise of final triumph than is 
offered here.” 

The next article appeared on Thursday, the 
16th of July, two days after the remarkable 
speech delivered by Mr. C. Buxton, in the 

ouse of Commons, on the subject of the 
continued prosecution of the slave-trade. 
We call attention to the passages we have 
italicized. The scheme, it will be remarked, 
is advocated on the assumption that free 
negro labourers are to be obtained on the 
African coast, than which nothing can be 
further from the fact. 

“ On Tuesday night, as we yesterday reported, 
the House of Commons agreed, on the motion of 
Mr. C. Buxton, to address the Crown on the 
subject of the African slave-trade, and Lord 
Brougham has given notice that he will this 
evening move the House of Lords to the same 
purpose. The revival of this famous topic, 
after a year or two’s comparative suspense, is due 
immediately, perhaps, to that capture of a slaver 
the details of which excited so much horror a few 
weeks ago; but the position of the question is 
such that the renewal of the controversy was an 
event which might at any moment be anticipated. 
It is perfectly true, as Mr. Buxton remarked, 
that the exertions of this country, continued with 
unabating zeal throughout a whole generation, 
have reduced the slave-trade to dimensions com- 
ein small. At no period, however, has it 

n entirely or everywhere extinguished. On 
the first removal or diversion of the pressure em~ 
ployed to stifle it the traffic resumes its wonted 
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vigour, and it even exhibits, independently of 
these conditions, fluctuations of its own. At this 
very time, for — although there has been 
no relaxation of vigi ce on the part of our pre- 
ventive squadron, the importation of slaves into 
Cuba has actually increased twenty-fold, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buxton’s description, during the last 
two years. The number of these wretched beings 
landed in that colony ten years ago was about 
1000, whereas in 1855 and 1856 the ——— 
averaged 20,000. Of Brazil, too, it is alleged 
that a coercive policy is still n to main- 
tain the improvement established, so that all our 
efforts appear to terminate in a species of success 
which itself is partial, and the durability of which 
is measured by a continuance of the same exer- 
tions which achi it. 

‘It is no wonder, therefore, that such a state 
of things should be regarded as unsatisfactory, or 
that projects of various kinds should be enter- 
poe for placing matters, if possible, on a better 
footing. maritime patrol is only maintained 
ata cag A cost, ae _ le ie = a are 
gasping for want o: ur, the ters 
Still. contrive to enrich themselves by contraband 
importations of these dreadful cargoes. Three 
gown metons have recently been laid be- 
ore public. One turns upon an earnest ex- 
postulation with the Spanish Government, which 
undoubtedly stands bound by treaty to extinguish 
this detestable trade in its own colonies as effec- 
tually as we have suppressed it in the British 
West Indies; the second recommends an exten- 
sion of the blockade from the African coast to the 
shores of Cuba; and the third involves the more 
decided and comprehensive policy of taking under 
our own superintendence those exportations of labour 
which we have never been able to stop. It is to the 
last of these that we are disposed to attribute the 
greatest weight and the greatest promise. Spain 
has hitherto eluded the instances of our diploma- 
tists, however urgent, and Lord Palmerston ex- 
mate in the course of the debate the impossi- 

ility, under existing circumstances, of adopting 
towards the Government of Madrid that course 
which had been taken with respect to Brazil. 
As regards the efficiency of cruisers off the coast 
of Cuba, though the scheme has found consi- 
derable favour in some quarters, Mr. Buxton ex- 
pressed himself with very little confidence; so 
that, upon the whole, the prospects to be opened 
by the employment of free negro labour, if such 
a project could be safely accomplished, appear the 
most encouraging. 

“We do not dissemble the difficulties which 
such an undertaking might inypive, or overlook 
the a pew it would be likely to create. 
Beyond doubt, the exportation of n from 
Africa, unless we could be assured of the bond fide 
character of the proceeding, might be equivalent, 
as far as Africa is concerned, to the revival of the 
slave-trade under another designation. Mr. 
Buxton admitted, candidly enough, the great ad- 
vantage of the plan, if it could be unobjectionably 
executed, ‘and thought that a proper system of 
emigration might be encou at those points 
of the coast where the authority of the British 
Government prevailed. The danger lies in ex- 
= the cupidity of the chiefs of the interior by 
establishing a demand for an article in which they 
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would unhesitatingly deal —the bodies of their 
subjects, or their neighbours. If it were once 
known that _— were in request for shipment 
to the West Indies, they would be brought down 
to the coast, after having been captured or co- 
erced, ge a nae eir own, anes far as 
regards this stage of the proceedings, the conse- 
quences would be as bad as if the vessel waiting 
to embark them were a genuine slaver. Traffic 
in human flesh would be revived, to the prejudice 
of the more legitimate and valuable indust 
which has lately arisen, and the results of whi 
we discern in importations to the amount of 
3,000,0002, per annum. Instead of producing 
palm-oil, the African chiefs would take to kid- 
napping and war, until the condition of the 
country would become as deplorable as it was a 
on or two since. si 

“We acknowledge at once the reality of the 
risks thus depicted, and if we still regard the 
scheme as promising, it is because in this matter 
there are risks in every direction, while in none 
are the advan so attractive as here. Take the 
actual state of the case at this moment. A de- 
mand for negroes on the coast of Africa not only 
exists, but has always existed, more or less briskly, 
in spite of every thing we could do to extinguish tt. 
By taking this demand, therefore, into our own 
hands we should not be creating or fostering any 
passions previously unknown. If 20,000 slaves 
a year are landed alive in Cuba, at least 60,000 
must be captured every year in Africa, and, 
under actual circumstances, must be carried through 
ali the horrors, not only of the original foray, but 


of the barracoons, the middle passage, and the 
career of S itself at last. By a system of 
Sree ation these horrors would, at least, be ter- 


minated in every stage but one. Possibly the desire 
of the chiefs to sell men, and consequently to steal 
them, si 3 prove irrepressible, but, at any rate, 
the shocking miseries of the slave ship,and all the 
infamous conditions of slave life would be escaped, 
and the negro, once on board the emigrant ship, 
would be secure of better treatment and greater 
Sreedom than he enjoyed at home. In the system 
itself there is pres nothing undesirable. The 
lot of a negro on his native soil is not for the 
most part so fortunate that we need repine at his 
exchanging it for a service with good wages 
and opportunities of self-elevation. Nobody 
could deny that the position of the coolies at the 
Mauritius, as ‘described the other day by Mr. 
Labouchere, is infinitely superior to the position 
of the negro on his own shores, as described by 
his own advocate, Mr. M. Forster. ll the diffi- 
culty is comprised in one priate production 
of the negro at the place of embarkation. If he 
could be forthcoming there of his own free will 
there would be an end to the controversy ; it is 
because he would be probably driven to the coast 
for virtual sale that the scheme is disapproved. 
But is this difficulty really insurmountable ? 
“Recollect how many perplexities would be 
escaped by the solution of this single problem. J¢ 
is reasonable to suppose that by these means the 
slave-trade itself would be at last utterly extin- 
guished, for who would give 3001.—the present 
price—for an emaciated captive, when he could 
procure the passage of a free labourer of the same 
race for 71. 10s. Free labour, moreover, will 
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beat slave labour out of the field by open compe- 
tition, as has been actually proved in the Mauri- 
tius. Then, again, look at our unfortunate colo- 
nies. We do not quarrel with the interest ex- 
pressed by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Buxton in 
the lawful commerce of Africa, but we confess to 
some regard also for the trade of our own West 
Indies—for a trade which, if labour were only 
procurable, would stock our markets to overflowing 
with cotton, sugar, and every other product of 
tropical industry. No doubt the development of 
Africa may be fraught with marvellous conse- 
quences, but it must at least be distant, whereas 
in our own settlements there is no such develop- 
ment to be waited for. Every thing but labour 
is there already—British territory, British ca- 
pital, British skill. Why should such soil be 
unproductive when it coukd be brought under 
most remunerative cultivation by the agency of 
men who, through this very employment, might 
better their own condition and contribute to the 
civilization of their hitherto degraded race? Jf 
the question involves its difficulties, we think we may 
Sairly suy that it promises incalculable results.” 


On the 17th of July Lord Brougham 
brought his motion before the House of 
Lords—which we recorded at the time, with 
his Lordship’s speech—for an address to the 
crown against this immigration scheme. 
On the following day (Saturday, the 18th), 
the Times came out with a third article, as 
specious as the former two, and, moreover, 
boldly, and in the face of facts to the con- 
trary, declared that emancipation had igno- 
miniously failed. It contmued to decry 
that act of national justice, and to advocate 
the scheme which subsequent experience has 
shown to be open to all the objections that 
were raised against it when it was originally 
propounded. 

“The 19th century, though it is getting ra- 
ther old, is still a very Pessie y era. None ah so 
egotistical. 1t has its crusades and its heroes, 
its sacred causes and its grand principles, its 
wonderful discoveries, its institutions, its philan- 
thropy, its conscience, and every thing that the 
world never heard of before. But all the time 
it is incapable of doing many a simple thing. 
There is hardly a bit of common sense or com- 
mon humanity to which there are not now insu- 
perable objections, though formerly it was done 
at once without a thought, and answered very 
well. It is just such a matter that elicited a 
vast amount of obstructive ingenuity and elo- 
quence last night in the Lords. Our neighbours 
across the Channel are taking steps for the free 
importation of Africans into their West-Indian 
plantations, with security for their free employ- 
ment, sufficient wages, and liberty of return. Well. 
Why should they not? Why should not we do the 
same? All the broad facts of the case are in fa- 
vour of the proposal. The experiment has been 
tried by several Powers with the East-Indian 
coolies, some hundred thousands of whom have 
been imported from an immense distance to the 
West Indies, and it has answered even beyond 
expectation. They are carried across two oceans 
with fair average safety, health, and comfort. 
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They make estates profitable that did not pay 
expenses for many years before. They work 
hard, and almost invariably return with a pocket- 

full of money, which they nrake a better use of 
than most labourers or gentlemen’s servants do 
of their savings in this country. Not a word 
can now be said against a process which, natu- 
ral as it seems, was loudly protested against 
only a few years ago. There are hundreds of 
most excellent and enlightened philanthropists 

who ten years ago were denouncing the traffic in 

coolies as even more monstrous, dangerous, and 

wicked than that in negroes. Indeed, the dis- 

tance was greater, the risks worse, the race 

weaker and more gentle, and the novelty itself 
a new wickedness on the face of the earth. 
Fancy inveigling a poor, despised, weak-minded, 
ignorant pariah from the Ganges to the West 

ndies, with a promise of a safe return and a, 
comfortable old age! Indeed, it was hard to 
fancy it, because some of the most confident pro- 
phets ever known in the sacred history of our 
country predicted most positively that it would 
never be, and that the results would be horrible. 
The results, however, have been quite as as 
the results of most of our own philanthropical 
and sanitary legislation. It has answered, and 
the mouths of all adversaries have been stopped. 

Then comes the obvious question, What is good 
for dark men, why is it not also good for black 
men? If there can be an honest, free importa- 
tion, across two oceans, why not also across only 
one? If three months out and three months return 
are not impossible, where is the impossibility of 
one month out and one month back? All the cir- 
cumstances of climate and physical constitution 
are in favour of the African negro as compared 
with the Hindoo or the Chinaman. Indeed, this 
was never disputed. There'wasonly a'dangerous sort 
of aptitude, a fatal speciality, for plantation work 
in the African. The more fit he was for it the 
more should he be protected from it. 

** This is the side ably advocated by that dis- 
tinguished representative of the intentions and 
failures of the last generation, Lord Brougham, 
last night. Of course, it is only too intelligible 
that the worthy men who extinguished Slavery 
and ruined our West-India possessions should be 
very touchy, very obstinate, very inconvertible 
on that very tender point. It is not our busi- 
ness to deny them much justice and truth on 
their side, or to stand up for the planters, who 
took a line which repelled all reasonable advo- 
cacy. But, confessedly, taking that grand sum- 
mary view of the question which we cannot help 
taking after a quarter of a century, the process 
was a failure ; it destroyed an immense property, 
ruined thousands of good families, degraded the 
negroes still lower than they were, and, after all, 
increased the mass of Slavery in less scrupulous 
hands. After many attempts at indirect dis- 
couragement, we have been obliged at last to re- 
cognise and admit persistent slaveowners to an | 
equal rank in our commerce. Everybody who 
comes fresh into the question, uncompromised 
and unbiassed, admits the failure, and asks why 
we did not attempt gradual or spontaneous eman- 
cipation, if it was, indeed, utterly impossible to 
improve the practice of Slavery into something 
more like that we read of in sacred as well as 
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classical ee The more these questions 
are asked, and the more these doubts abound, the 
more ve are the men of the past that they 
did tin their days, and that they cannot be 
improved upon in our days. So, Lord Brougham 
takes his stand broadly and boldly on the utter 
yo eg of conveying the African across the 
, under any conditions or any securities, 
withovt bringing back all the horrors of kidnap- 
ing, of internal African wars for the acquisition 
of slaves, and of ess, unmitigated Slavery on 
the other ent ith ae oe unanswerable 
difficulty » successful coolie immigration 
staring him in the face, he is reduced to defy all 
rules, and rest his ease on the most mar- 
vellous and incredible specialities applying only 
to the-case of the African. 

** The first of these special circumstances, said 
to take the proposal of a free African immigra- 
tion out of the sphere of common rules and com- 
mon sense, is the negro’s alleged horror of the 
sea. Why, everybody has a horror of the sea. 
Nobody contemplates the —- from Dover to 

orrible anticipations. 

shmen and Englishwomen hate the sea ; 
the Yankees still more; the French still more; 
the Germans still more; Jews still more ; Turks 
still more; and the Hindoos most of all. It is 
the one first condition made by the Indian Sepoy 
that he is not to be carrie dby sea against his 
will. He has_a religious as well as a physical 
horror of it. No doubt, the sea is a ible 
hing, ami it must be particularly hor- 
to people with simple natural habits. But, 
the old epigram a man is made to run into 
when pursued +s Ae score so oe 
} portion of the human race annually 
rh horrible as it is, to eseape the 
—_ of starvation, or some 
as. bad. The Africans are always 
for short voyages ; indeed, they 
dy enough to take longer ones if they 
sure they would not be final, and that 
after a fair period of service they might be allowed 
to return with their, savings. A few hundreds of 
their countrymen returning safe and sound with 
— of and a guid secoans of their time 
would tell on the native imagination and greatly 
diminish the horrors of the sea. What measures 
the French may choose to take for obtaining 
pew come we need not inquire, but we cannot 
implicitly credit stories of bloody wars waged far 
in the interior for the sole purpose of acquiring 
vast bodies of captives, to be sold for 9s. a-piece 
at the coast. If this operation is worked to ad- 
vantage, we beg to s t that the Commis- 
sariat officers employed shall be engaged for the 
use of our own soldiers. Of course, they will 
contract to meet all the expenditure of our wars 
on consideration of receiving 9s. head money on 
every prisoner of war. If this African story is 
true, they ought to grow rich by the contract, 
though we don’t ourselves see how it can be done. 
As for the other supposed specialities of the case, 
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the impossibility of distinguishing between a 
—_ of voluntary and of enforced emigrants, 
the impossibility of securing for the negro 


wages, liberty, and a return at the end of his 
time, we have only to ask whether the African 
is less able to speak for himself and vindicate his 
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rights than the coolie; or whether there will be 
more mystery about the life and fortune of the 
one than the other. In our colonies, at least, it 
will always be easy to get at the negro immi- 
grant, and to give him a ready tribunal for the 
publication of his wrongs, in case of any cruelty 
or fraud. As for what other Powers can or will 
do, that will be their own affair, as, indeed, it is 
already. Weare only concerned with our own 
people.” 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN AFRICA. 


Tue extension of this branch of native agri- 
culture is, perhaps, one of the most impor- 
tant subjects that can occupy the attention 
of those who are anxious for the civilization 
of Africa, the suppression of the trade in 
slaves, and the extinction of Slavery. We 
have, on. previous occasions, adverted to it, 
and our readers to judge of the-im- 
portance attached to it. by Id. M. Consul 
at Lagos, by republishing that gentleman’s 
despatch to the Government on the exten- 
sion of this branch of industry. We feel 
more than ever assured the severest blow 
which can be inflicted on Slavery, is by 
promoting un unlimited supply of free-labour 
cotton from Africa, India, and other coun- 
tries, to. which, the cotton plant. is indige- 
nous. 

We are indebted to Mr. Thomas Clegg, of 
Manchester,—to. whose. labours in this field 
of enterprise we have already directed atten- 
tion,—for the following abstract from one of 
his recent Abbeokutan reports on the progress 
of the effort now being made to obtain a 
large supply of cotton from thence. The 
opening remarks are directed inst an 
assertion that was made in a Manchester 
paper, to the effect that the African must be 
removed from his own country, and coerced, 
or he will not labour. We quote them as a 
valuable testimony in favour of an opposite 
view. The agent says : 


“T am sure if he (the writer of the letter in 
question), had had a little more information of 
the various characters of the different tribes that 
inhabit the west coast of Africa, and also had he 
been aware that the Yorubas have extensive 
fields of cotton of their own, from which they col- 
lect sufficient cotton to manufacture their coun- 
try cloths, he could not have felt justified to 
assert that nothing but removing the African 
from: his own country, so that. he may feel his 
entire dependence on some one, conjointly with 
strict discipline, can make him a successful culti- 
vator’ of the soil on which he is to enter. 

“Our cottort stores at Lagos and Abbeokuta 
are very small, for our business now; I am 
ae to store up cotton in a temporary sheJ I 
built Fae ney to lodge Abbeokuta strangers. 

“We shall do our best towards advancing the 
cotton trade, which will be a great benefit to our 
country, and hope you will not be weary in ren- 
dering us every possible assistance ; and I, for 
my part, will endeavour to show, by my exer- 
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tions, that your time, labour, and knowledge, 
imparted to me during the course of nearly three 
a apprenticeship under your superintendence, 

ave not been in vain, and I pray that God 
may bless and prosper the labours of your 
hands. 

‘** Ogubonna has just sent to me to announce 
the arrival of his gown at Abbeokuta. We heard 
a great deal of firing this morning. I hear his 
sister's son is come alee Sierra Leone, but whe- 
ther it is the arrival of his gown, or of his ne- 
phew, or both together, have caused him that 
joy, I do not know. 

“I have not yet seen my brother; he wrote 
me from Lagos this morning. I am glad to say 
he wrote, that since I have felt my own native 
climate I have improved so much that I do not 
at present feel the pains I had across my chest 
when I coughed in England, and during part of 
my voyage. 

“One thing I must mention, as a token of 
change for the better, in prospect of the work we 
take in hand; nearly all the merchants are will- 
ing to render us all the assistance in our extre- 
mities, as in the present case they begin to see 
the development of another source of wealth in 
the cotton cultivation to commercial enterprise, 
besides the palm-oil trade, 

‘You will be aware, that before my business 
is well established, the first and second year is 
always attended with many disadvantages, and 
more incidental expenses, which, after its full 
establishment, will not be the case: and, besides, 
one gets more experiencg in the work, which one 
has not at the inning. Mr. Samuel pur- 
chased and cleaned cotton much cheaper and 
better than ever I did, because, with me, it was a 
feeling the way; but with him, it is bringing 
the business to a settlement: and, I doubt not, 
if he continues, he will bring it upon the right 
mark, in conjunction with Mr. Robbins, who is 
now setting the press in action. The first at- 
tempt to make pressed bales were with some 
difficulties, every thing being new, and workmen 
inexperienced ; but these, as the work is perse- 
vered in, improve; every new bale is made better. 

‘**‘ Mr. Campbell, Her Majesty’s Consul, is not 
behind to help forward the working of the press, 
in which he takes deep interest. So be not in 
the least discouraged, the work will prosper and 
pay, at no very remote period. 

** We have met with a serious misfortune by 
the breaking down of the screw press; the pres- 
sure was too much for its strength, so it gave 
way; it is irreparable. We must have a new 
supply of the parts broken immediately, or we 
shall be obliged to stand still. Robbin will ex- 
plain the whole affair. We were obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with the machine because we could 
get no other. It being so ill adapted for press- 
ing cotton, it was not till after many contrivances 
we could get it to work but slowly and imper- 
fectly. 

‘**The Bishop of Sierra Leone was very sorry 
for the damage done to the press. We must 
have a new one, and better adapted for the work ; 
it will be a thousand pities to have to stand still, 
after such a fair starting: upwards of 100 bales 
have been pressed, near 7% fifty of which are on 
their way to England. To show our earnestness 
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about the matter, we have opened a subscription 
list, and about 117. have been already received. 

“Chief Atambala (who has just this moment 
come in to salute mé@, and is asking for twelve 
more bags for packing cotton,) was residing in 
Ikka, his native town, about three miles from 
Ake; where I live, but a great fire, which hap- 
pease on Monday, eleven days ago, burnt down his 

ouse, with many others ; he came to me early the 
next morning and told me of his loss. I replied 
that I was about to come over to sympathize 
with him on his misfortune, when I heard it, but. 
as I was told that he was coming to me | did not 
ge ‘But I have not lost much, although my 

ouse is consumed,’ he said. ‘I really consider 
it much to lose my house and property by fire.’ 
‘I rejoice,’ he said immediately; ‘I mean I 
rescued my saw-gins ; I got them out first thing’ 
had they been burnt,’ said he, ‘how could I 
able to send more cotton to England? Ishook 
his hand and rejoiced with him. 

** On one occasion, when I went to see the King 
of Abbeokuta, two elders of the town met me 
with him, and told me that the English attempt 
was impossible. Upon my asking him what he 
meant, he replied, ‘ They think they could buy 
all our cotton.’ I told him that one merchant 
could buy the whole, but since then I have not 
been able to buy the whole. 

*‘ The quantity of cotton at Abbeokuta is im- 
mense. 

‘If Dahomey does not disturb the farmers of 
Abbeokuta this year, the quantity of cotton that 
will be produced will surpass all preceding years. 

‘I might enlarge with such statements, but I 
trust this will suffice to show that Abbeokuta 
would have been the field for Mr. Shaw’s experi- 
ment, for he would have had the pleasure .of 
returning to England with very satisfactory and 
cheering statements, founded on unmistakeable 
results, ensuing his elaborate investigation. 

‘* Consul Campbell was not at all pleased with 
the statements made by Mr. Shaw, respectin 
the natural indolence of the African, &c., an 
therefore, as you will find, wrote to the editor of 
the Manchester Examiner, in reply to Mr. 
Shaw; and we hope now to convince them of 
their wrong and degrading notions of the Africans 
in general ; not only by letters, but by facts, 
stating the rapid progress under which the cot- 
ton business is undergoing here. 

‘You will entertain no fear of receiving cot- 
ton regularly, if you keep us regularly supplied 
with goods and canvas. If you will be ready to 
sell their cotton for them, and remit the pro- 
ceeds to them in such goods as they may require, 
as soon as you can after each order, you may 
then rest well satisfied that the work will con- 
tinue to increase every mail, and before long 
you will, I am sure, have sufficient cotton from 
Africa. This I am confident of. 

‘‘] am sorry to mention that, on my arrival 
here, I could not get any boat, or canoe, to take 
my few things on shore, and was obliged to tran- 
ship them into the brig Comet, as is the general 
custom here; but, unfortunately, the next day, 
the captain being absent from board, the anchor's 
cable got broken, and the vessel drifted ashore, 
where she is now condemned. The water here bein 
very rough, there is no spot nor canoe whi 
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is able to go near the spot, and I, with several 
others, had to swim to the vessel for-our things, 
and, when found, throw them overboard, and 
let them be washed ashore «by the swell, so that 
all’ my things had to pass through water before I 
could get them on shore, half spoiled ; and in that 
same vessel tw» of my boxes were broken open 
by the sailors, and they stole out half a dozen 
flannel vests and drawers, half a dozen towels, 
and three dozen lead- pencils. 

“The boat has safely arrived, and I hope will 
prove very serviceable to the cotton work. uld 
another schooner like the Token be sent out 
—. the captain should be got to promise to 

e all the cotton in hand first, re any 
other produce; or at least to take no less than 
200 bales of pressed cotton, or about 120 to 
130 lbs. each. This quantity, I am sure, the in- 
dustrial establishment and the native traders will 
be able to supply every three months regularly. 

The cotton prepared for the Token, of which 
she took only thirty-six bales, is still lying in 
the shed at the , and a portion in the ware- 
house at Lagos. Ifit had not been for the ac- 
cident we met with from the fire, and the loss of 
parts. of the first press,there would have been 
upwards of 200 bales more now ready for ship- 
ment; but these drawbacks are being removed, 
for shipping is the most against us. Samuel 
has been very busy making cart-roads from Ake 
to Aro, the nearest landing-place to the town of 
Abbeokuta, about three miles distant from Ake, 
to facilitate the moving of bales of cotton and 

packages, by means of wheels brought by 
Mr. Townsend, which are already at work. Mr. 
Consul Campbell took such an interest in the 
effort, that he offered 10@ heads of cowries from 
Government, and 200 heads more, as his own 
contribution, to forward the making of 
these roads, and Mr. Scald has promised to give 
all the necessary planks to make the bridges 
required. The natives are as anxious to send 
cotton as you are to receive it; but you have no 
idea that the drawbacks we have met with in 
the late accidents of fire, breaking down of 
» and loss of others, have not a little trou- 

led us, but I hope soon all will be overcome. 

“They have been busily cleaning cotton. 
Imvobou has sent 3000lbs. of clean cotton to 
Lagos lately, and Ogubonna 1200lbs. Maje- 
koe is coming with a great deal more. 

Please lose no time to send out goods for the 
individuals ; they really give me no rest, daily 
inquiring for boxes of clothes that they expect. 

“Chief Ogubonna was angry when Atambala 
had two boxes and he only one ; and his cotton, he 
said, was more than Atambala’s. My explana- 
tions were of no use to him: he is still not quite 
satisfied: some accounts he expects to be made 
right, and I really don’t know how he makes ac- 
counts, and how to make his agree with whaf I 
tell him. Asipa had another box by the Can- 
dace. 1 was nearly eaten by the other traders. 
Asipa, they said, sent only 416]bs. of cotton to 
England, and he has got two boxes ; and we, who 
sent more than a thousand pounds, have not got 
two boxes yet; and so they goon. Fancy ten or 
twelve of these traders in my house, expressing 
their dissatisfaction in this way. It was no little 
job to make them understand. Chief Ogubonna 
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wants the. of the green silk velvet and the 
- of silk velvet ; the darkish red he 
net like: he wants the gown to be very full, 
ae a surplice, as he himself is a stout 
man, the beauty of it- will, he says, depend 
on the fulness. The gold embroidering he wishes 
to be brown, and the tassels fall, the epaulets 
full also, and is willing to send 1000 Ibs. clean 
cotton for eh a sent 1507 Ibs. clean to the 
press at . gown wanted as soon as 
possible, and the shades for his ]amp also. 

“Make: inquiries about his roller, gins, and 
box of goods, as they cannot do any thing to- 
wards getting them at Abbeokuta. Ogubonna 
wants unbleached cotton to be purchased with 
the proceeds of his last cottom. He wants to 
know how accounts will'stand now that the roller, 
gins, and box of goods have not arrived. He 
wants to trade with, unbleached cotton, 
satins, India cloth, &c. 

“He has been e ng a letter from you 
thesefour months back. You know a letter from 
you to the chief does him and the cotton work 
much good, and myself also ; only please enclose 
it in mine, that I may read and translate it 
plainly to him. You need fear nothing that the 
omg wilt be discouraged ; there is no cause for 
ear of their being discouraged. Let the busi- 
ness be set agoing, and the people realize their 
gain: the whole machinery of the cotton work 
at Abbeokuta will move by means of its own 
weight in the hands of the people, who are no 
8 rs to cotton and cotton plantations. 

* We shall do our best towards advancing the 
cotton trade, which will be a great benefit to our 
country, and hope you will not be weary in ren- 
dering us every possible assistance ; and I, formy 
part, will endeavour to shew, by my exertions, 
that your time and labour and knowledge, im- 
parted to me during the course of nearly three 
years’ apprenticeship under your superinten- 
dence, have not been in vain: and I pray t at 
God may bless and prosper the labours of your 
hands. 

** It is invpossible to buy all the eotton offered, 
even if our efforts were doubled; piles of cotton 
are still kept waiting for chance to be sold. We 
were very much cheered to hear that Lord 
Palmerston and the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce have called upon the public to con- 
sider Africa a cotton-growing country. (D.V.) a 
couple of years more will show the realization of 
the name, if nothing interrupts us.” 

As it may be useful to record the names of 
the gentlemen who are interested in the suc- 
cess of this enterprise, we append them. The 
first list embraces those of the Agents for 
Collecting Cotton, é&c.,. on. the coast. 

Dr. Hensman,; Dr. Hammond; Rev, — 
Peyton; Rev. H. Robbins; Rev. J. Lewis ; 
Rev. 8. Crowther; Rev. J. Crowther; Rev. 
—— Golmer; Rev. J. Townsend; Rev. D. 
Hinderer;. Mr. Allan; Dr. Irving; Consul 
Campbell ; Idulphus Swarton ; — Captain. 

Those that follow represent the London 
Native Agency Committee. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury ; the Earl of Har- 
rowby; Bishop Bloomfield; the Bishop of 
Oxford ; Captain Maude; Captain J. Drum- 
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mond; SirT. D. Ackland ; Sir E. N. Buxton ; 
T. F. Buxton ; Sir C. Burton; — Fordham, 
Esq.; J. Gurney Hoare, Esq.; Admiral 
Hope, C. B.; J. Wilson Potter, M.P. ; Cap- 
tain A. D. Trotter; Rev. A. Venn; Barnet, 
Hoare, and Co., Bankers. 

The following are the names of the Afri- 
can Chiefs who are promoting the same ob- 
ject. 

Ogubonna, Majekodum, Likosi, Atam- 
bala, Jarvo, Tinuboo, Orita, Owa, Aknou- 
bido, and Sokena. 

The African of the 26th November ult., 
states that the cotton-trade was going on 
nicely. About 250 bales had already been 
exported, and 443 bales were waiting for 
shipment. There were two presses at work 
at Abbeokuta, and there would be shipped 
near a thousand bales this year. 

On the 3d of December the following in- 
teresting letter on the same subject appeared 
in the same journal : 


** Freetown, Dec. Ist, 1851. 

‘“‘Srrs, -I read in your last number some 
statements respecting the cotton-work at Abbeo- 
kuta, of which I am one of the native agents, and 
in which I take a very great interest. 

**T have for more than three years been la- 
boriously employed in connection with the African 
Improvement Society, not only in purchasing, 
cleaning, and exporting cotton from Abbeokuta, 
but also in exciting the interest of the chiefs and 
people of Abbeokuta and the surrounding towns 
to the extensive cultivation of cotton, and I have 
succeeded in getting twenty-four of them to send 
their cotton to the Manchester markets, and have 
received goods in town which have been delivered 
to them for their cotton. 

“Mr. H. Robbin joined me in this laborious 
work in June 1856, and has, since then, till June 
1857, been performing his work in preparing and 
shipping at Lagos all the cotton that I pur- 
chased, cleaned, and sent him from Abbeokuta. 

“In June 1857, I was obliged to leave Abbeo- 
kuta on a short visit to Sierra Leone. Mr. 
Robbin took my place at Abbeokuta, where he 
met a large per of seeded cotton that I had 
pardinstl succeeded in conveying one of the 
cotton presses to Abbeokuta before I left, and 
Mr. Robbin the other in my absence ; he cleaned 
and pressed 44:3 bales of cotton, as stated in your 
last number, about some 100 bales having been 
ready for shipment before I left ; eighty-one 
bales of cotton, which I brought to the beach at 
Lagos are now in the St. George in the harbour. 
Mr. J. Crowther, who became the shipping-agent 
at Lagos after Mr. Robbin, shipped, with the 
kind assistance of H. B. M. Consul, B. Campbell 
Esq., of Lagos, part, if not all the quantity of 
cotton stated in your last number. I must con- 
fess that we are much indebted to the Consul of 
Lagos for his constant advice and invaluable help 
in the cotton work. 

** To Mr. Robbin is due much credit, but cer- 
tainly not ‘ all the credit of what has been and is 
being done’ in the cotton work. I look forward 
with great pleasure to resume my work in a 
month or two, when T hope, with the joint la- 
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bours of Mr. Robbin, Mr. J. Crowther, and my- 
self, and the kind advice and assistance of the 
Consul of Lagos, we shall be able to accomplish 
that which is one of the greatest boons in the his- 
tory of uncivilized Africa. 

“J am, Messrs. Editors, 

6s Yours, (80.5 
‘* A Native who has been 

and is still engaged in encouraging 

the extensive growth of cotton in, 

and its exportation from Africa. 


With the kind permission of Mr. Clegg, 
we a a copy of the letter he addressed 
to Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., giving that gen- 
tleman the history of his attempt to promote 
a supply of cotton from Africa. We feel 
sure It will be perused with great interest. 


** 28 Corporation-street, Manchester. 
** March 31st, 1857. 

“My pear Sir,—About 1850-1 I conceived 
the idea that there was a plan of abolishing 
Slavery that had never been tried, and which, in 
my opinion, promised greater success, and at 
comparatively less sacrifice of time, labour, and 
expense than any other. The African Squadron 
had cleared the ground, and prepared it for such 
an attempt, and was still on the station to act as 
a police, if only some one would step in to occupy 
the field thus prepared for them. I consulted 
my friends, Messrs. Bayley, Mc Grath, and 
others, and got the sanction and approval of the 
Church Missionary Society and set to work with 
their cordial assistance, and without which my 
own labours would have been fruitless. My plan 
was simply to convince the native African chiefs, 
and others who dealt in slaves, that it was more 
to their own interest to employ the people on the 
spot than continually to make war upon each 
other, that they might have some semblance of 
right to sell the prisoners taken in war, made 
for this express purpose in reality, although some 
other excuse was always used, for even the wild 
African chiefs have qualms of conscience in car- 
rying on the slave-trade, and know it to be 
wrong. I got several Missionaries, who were 
over from Africa forhealth, to come down to Man- 
chester to see the importance of the cotton-trade, 
and its magnitude (now the consumption being 
915,200,000 lbs. annually), see how it was 
changed, and the importance of it, how to pack 
it, and every thing relating to it, &c. 

“J sent out instructions of «a simple cha- 
racter, made it known what we wanted, and 
sent out the means of purchasing any quan- 
tity, however large, and ordered it to be 
bought as brought to the dépdt, in however 
small quantities, &c. &c. The natives could not 
believe that we could buy or pay for all that they 
could produce ; but, however, all that we could 
pick up the first season was about 235 Ibs., the 
second year 4000 Ibs., a third probably 30,000Ibs., 
but since that time it has begun to be cultivated 
very extensively, and I fully expect to get, within 
the present year, 1000 bales, or 112 the pack, 
and if all be well, next year at least, 10,000 bales, 
for I have already induced, through the Missio- 
naries and native agents, at least about nine of 
the principal chiefs of the Yoruba country to 
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take it up, and I am in communication with no 
fewer than sixty-three persons upon this and 


similar subjects on the west coast, principally 


native Africans the Mission schools. In 
the second year the matter took too much of the 


teaching them process of cleaning cotton, 
without injury to the fibre, carpenters’ and me- 
chanics’ work, &c. &. I have already had 
three native Africans, who have returned to their 
own country after working here for two or three 
years as carpenters, mechanics, &c. Besides 
these three, an intelligent young African sur- 
geon, educated in this country, also took up the 
= and he and they are now in Africa, 

entirely devoting themselves to collecting, 
cleaning, packing, and shipping cotton for 
me, the other acting as agent for a London 
house. The Rev. H. Penn, of London, the Rev. 
8. Crowther and — Peyton, C. A. Gollmer, H. 
Townsend, D. Hinderer, and others on the West 
Coast of Africa, has rendered me valuable as- 
sistance. A Committee in London, the African 
Native Agency Committee, have supplied the 
large articles, such as packing-presses, —-- 
machines, tents or huts to store and clean the 
cotton in, bats, carrols, and some of the large 
cotton gins, &c. &c. Lords Shaftesbury, Har- 
rowby, Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart., and two other 
Buxtons, Sir J. Ackland, Gurney, &c. &c. From 
this Committee I supplied the smaller gins, sell 
them where I can for cotton, &c. They bring it 
to the store and clean the cotton, learn to use the 
gin, and take it away when paid for; and in this 
way I su I have sent off from fifty to eighty 
gins withia ¢ the last three months or so, all of 
which I hope will be paid for in cotton before 
being delivered, and they are now competing one 
with another who can get into the trade the 
fastest, as it leaves a good profit, the cotton here 
being worth 7}d. to 8d.; and, as oe 
take payment in goods, which I plea- 
sure in buying well, they get a good profit both out 
and in, and it is sure to encourage and extend. 
Native wild cotton will fetch 2d. to 24d. more 
than the same from India any time, whilst I be- 
lieve it can be produeed equally cheaply, and the 
freight is less. It elevates the African, it sup- 
plants Slavery, it gives the Missionary ten times 
more influence and power of good, it supplies 
our greatest want, and, I think, will regenerate 
Africa, and make her a blessing to us and the 
world. 

** Yours most truly, 
Signed, ‘Tuomas GLEGG.” 

“J, B. Smira, Esq., M.P., London.” 


TRADE ON THE WEST COAST OF 
AFRICA. 


Scarcery a subject bearing on the abolition 
of the slave-trade and of sluvery can be more 
interesting or deserving of notice than some 
account of the trade on the coast of that 
country whence the slave-marts of the world 
have derived their principal supplies of 
human victims. 
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The Abstracts of Reports on the trade of 
various places for the years 1855 and 1856, 
received by the Board of Trade, through the 
en Office, from Her Majesty’s Ministers 
and Consuls, contain some-information about 
the trade on the West Coast of Africa worthy 
of record. At present this district excites 

t interest, from the plan recently adopted 
y the Government of France to transport 
labourers thence to the colonies — a quasi 
renewal of the slave-trade, and therefore we 
shall transcribe the most important part of 
the Reports. Mr. Campbell, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Lagos, supplies the following ac- 
count of the exports from Lagos in the year 
ended December 30, 1856 :— 
Average Value 
in Europe. 
Palm-oil, 3884 tons during 
the year 1856, 46/. perton, £174,780 


Ivory, 16,057 lbs, 4s. per Ib. 3211 
Cotton, 33,491—6d... see eeeeee 837 
——178,828 


The quantities of ee way from 
other ports in the Bight of Benin, during the 
year 1856, are, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
as follows : 

Average Value in 


England during 

Tons. the Year. 

From the Benin River, 2500 .. £11,250 
Talma and its neigh- 

bourhood. . . . 2230 .. 101,250 

Badagry ... . 1250 .. 90,250 
Porto Novo and other 
ports between Bada- 

gry andWhydah . 4000 ., 180,000 

Whydah . . . . 2500 112,500 
Ahquay and neigh- 

bouring ports . 1500... 67,500 


Various ports of the 





United States . . 300 13,500 
Total, including La- 
gos, 174,780 . . 18,184 348,280 


From the Bight of Biafra, extending from 
Cape Formosa, in lat. 4. 21 N., long. 6, 10 E., 
to Cape St. John, lat. 1.15 N., long. 9, 30 E., 
a coast of nearly 500 miles, the following 
were the exports of palm-oil stated by Mr. 
Hutchinson, Consul at Fernando Po: 

Amount of 
Date. Name of River. Tons. 
From Jan. 1, 1855, 

to Jan. 1, 1856 .. Brass . . . . 2280 
From July 1, 1854, 

to July 1, 1856 .. New Calabar and 


Bonny* 
From Jan. 1, 1855, 
to Jan. 1, 1856 .. Old Calabar . . 4090 
Do. do. do. .. Bimbia.. . 96 
Do. do. do... Gameroons . . 2110 
Do. do. do. .. Fernando Po. . 360 


25,060 


* These rivers are placed together because they 
have a common embouchure, and trade is carried 


16,124 








| on in both by the same agents. 
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From these two districts, in 1846, 43,244 
tons of palm-oil were exported, which, at the 
average rate of 451. per ton, the price in our 
market, will be worth, on the whole, 1,945,9807. 
Besides this, there were exports of — 
of cotton, of “coarse manufactured clot 
of Yoruba and Haussa countries,” red 
wood, India-rubber, wax, and ebony — a 
trade equal to that of many of the small 
states of Europe. Correspondingly, we find 
that from our country alone there was ex- 
ported of our manufactures of the declared 
value of 839,813/. “‘to the Western Coast of 
Africa, not particularly designated.” Cotton 
is now extensively cultivated around the 
large town of Abbeokuta, where a want is felt 
of machines to cleanse it, and only a small 
part of what is produced is prepared for ship- 
ment. This traffic is the more remarkable 
that 20 years ago not one puncheon of palm- 
oil was shipped in the Bight of Benin. “The 
rapid development,” says Mr. Consul Camp- 
bell, “ of the resources of this part of Africa 
demonstrates the enormous wrong done by 
the slave-trade in staying for so many years 
the (progress) of the country.” Mr. Hutch- 
inson believes that this kind of commerce 
is not exactly limited to the coast, but that 
a great mart is waiting development through 
the countries bordering on the Niger and 
Ishadda-Binne. 

That valuable vegetable product, shea but- 
ter, with “ metallic ores, and other industrial 
— not obtainable in the Bight, can be 

ad up there, and the natives are as anxious 
to barter as any to be met with on the 
coast.” 

The trade on the coast is not confined to 
England, it is shared by Hamburg, France, 
Sardinia, Portugal, the Brazils, and the 
United States. The principal articles im- 
ported are the cotton fabrics of Manchester 
and Glasgow, the hardware of Birmingham, 

npowder, earthenware, silk, velvet, coral, 

enetian and Bohemian beads, cowries, and 
tobacco ; many of them curious articles, con- 
sidering that they are the means of helping 
forward civilization. Currency would seem 
to be there, as here, a troublesome matter. 
Besides cowries in “ Brass, New Calabar, 
and ‘Bonny,’ the representative currency 
is called ‘bars,’ in Old Calabar it is entitled 
‘coppers,’ in Camaroons it is ‘bara,’ ‘co 
pers, and ‘crews,’ With reference to the 
» in Brass and Bonny, they were for- 
merly represented by ‘ Manillas,’ and are so 
still, in some degree. These cost threepence 
each, and twenty of them, amounting to five 
shillings, signified a ‘ bar’ in the olden time. 
They are pieces of copper, of a horse-shoe 
form, about four inches in the measurement 
of the circumference of the circle, and about 
half an inch in that of their density, being 
terminated by two lozenge-shaped ends 
facing one another. There are five different 
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patterns; and though a casual observer 
could scarcely discrimmate between them, 
yet the practised eye of the natives does it 
at once, and cannot be deceived. The ‘an- 
tony-manilla’ is good in all the interior 
markets; the paongeieniatey. or ‘ bottle- 
necked,’ is good only at Opungo market; 
the ‘onadoo’ is the best for the Eboe coun- 
try, between Bonny and New Calabar ; the 
‘finniman fawfinna’ is ble in Ju ju- 
town and Qua market, but it is only one- 
half the worth of the ‘antony;’ and the 
‘culla antony’ is valued by the people at 
Umbella. The native traders carry on all 
their dealings with the interior country by 
‘bars,’ and with the European traders by 
‘crews.’ A ‘crew’ is the average value of 
twent —— sterling, being a measure 
of 7 -oil, which contains, twelve and @ 
half imperial gallons; and therefore the 
worth of t this is another a5 ee repre- 
sentation of barter-currency.” How the 

ple manage to estimate one of these against 
another, and estimate the value of goods in 
them is puzzling. They do, however, get 
on in spite of difficulties, 

Before a ship is allowed to commence 
trading, her supercargo is expected to pay 
to the king or chiefs a “ comey,” or custom, 
similar to port-dues levied at home. It is 
piid in soon A three-masted ship pays six 

uncheons value. In Bonny and New Cala- 
bat the “comey” is five bars per register 
ton of each ship. In Old Calabar ae co= 
mey ” is twenty coppers per registered ton, 
two-thirds of which are paid to King Evo, 
and one-third to Duke Ephraim. As yet, 
then, the customs of the people are very rude, 
and Mr. Hutchinson cautions traders against 
interferring with the local —* re- 
judices, or superstitions of the natives. ‘They 
are still ready to employ force, to gain their 
ends. “ Kings Bell and Aqua,” we are told, 
“finding a man named Charley Dido sur- 
passing them in trade operations, have lately 
tried to exterminate him and his pepe by 
fire and sword.” In spite of much rudeness 
and much violence, however, the people are 
making progress, by the help of c, and 
may, at some time or other, form States, and 
become important members of the civilized 
world. 


WEST AFRICA. 


THE question of the vernment of the 
British settlements o the West Coast of 
Africa is one which, sooner or later, must be 
discussed in and out of Parliament. hee 
ing from the instances which occasionally 
come to our knowledge in the shape of in- 
dividual grievances, there exists little doubt 
but that the administration of affairs alo 

the whole line of coast, where British offi- 
cials rule, is tyrannical, and betrays a ten- 
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sively composed of liberated Africans and 
I oe promote the welfare 

interesting settlement; to encourage 
the advancement of the people in civiliza- 
tion ; to stimulate its and the de- 


? 
and us, would be the most 
~ er nos yen ing the rank preju- 
dice that exists against and di 
ing the idea of the unfitness of the Afri- 
can for self-government. The inhabitants 
of Sierra Leone are, moreover, British sub- 
jects. They have been so constituted by a 
8 


of them. If, however, by a cor- 
rupt and tyrannical. abuse of power, the rul- 
ing authorities defeat their object, it is time 


that the friends of free institutions and of a 
free Africa should make’ their voice heard on 
behalf of those who i tg for 
themselves. If the system is at fault, the 
system must be altered. If the adminis- 
trators of it are the delinquents, their delin- 
quencies must be ex , and they them- 
selves brought under the rod of public opi- 
nion, We regret to say we are in possession 
of facts which leave us no room to doubt 
that in the colony of Sierra Leone, the admi- 
nistration of government, in every ~ 
ment, is characterized by the grossest abuse, 
and is, ina word, oe more than an or- 

ized despotism. It is not our province 
fo dwell upon individual cases of oppression 
and injustice, save only inso far as they il- 
lustrate the existence of the evil we are com- 
menting upon; and it is with this view we 
submit two which have come to our know- 
ledge, and which we: condense from the 
columns of the valuable periodical The Colo- 
nial Intelligencer, the official organ of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society. 

“Two ordinances originated by the Governor 
in Council, and subsequently sanctioned (of course 
on their representations) by Mr. Labouchere, 
have recently come into operation in the colony. 
The first of these requires the local —— 
to give securities against libel, similar to those 
which are exacted from the English press. Al- 
though this measure does not appear to have 
been required, seeing that actions for newspaper 
libel are unknown in the colony, yet if it had 
been carried out in a just and upright spirit, no 
real injustice would have been inflicted, and pro- 
bably no complaint would have teen made. But 
one of the journals affected by this ordinance— 
The New Bra—has rendered itself odious to the 
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local authorities by its exposures of official ma!- 

; added to which, it formed the only 
medium by which the non-official part of the po- 
pulation could make known their wishes and 
ne mgr we —— the ordinance had come 
i ree, it necessary for the proprietor 
of Zhe New Era to obtain two new sureties, as 
one of those whom he had previously given with- 
drew his name, and the other was t from 
the colony. The proprietor, however, had no 
difficulty in obtaining as sureties the names of 
merchants of character and substance; but al- 
though he offered three sets of such men in suc- 
cession, yet the Governor arbitrarily rejected 
them as not affording the "necessary guarantee. 
The uence was, that as the publication of 
The New without the required sureties would 
have been visited by a fine of 50/. for each of- 
fence, and as it was clearly impossible to offer the 
names of more wealthy or respectable men than 
those which had been rejected, the proprietor 
had no alternative but to discontinue the publi- 


4 cation of his journal, and it was therefore vir- 


tually suppressed. In commenting upon these 
facts, the Daily News justly ae that, ‘in 
the whole course of petty colonial tyranny we 
have met with nothing much worse than this. 
To pass an ordinance requiring securities in a 
commanity where offences can be so promptly and 
signally punished in the ordinary course of law 
and justice was bad enough; but to use the law 
passed to give inordinate security against pos- 
sible abuses of journalism for the suppression of 
& newspaper, simply because it was disagreeable 
or inconvenient to the Governor, must rouse the 
indignation of every Englishman who values and 
appreciates liberty.’” 

“But Governor Hill, about the same time, 
published another ordinance, which is as iniqui- 
tous in itself as the other was iniquitous in its 
application. The second ordinance confers upon 
the Governor in Council th» power to arrest any 
individual who may be charged with ‘any con- 
tempt or breach of the privilege of the said Go- 
vernor in Council,’ and to punish the delinquent 
with imprisonment for three calendar months. 
No attempt is made to define what is meant by 
‘contempt,’ or ‘breach of privilege,’ but the 
definition is left (entirely to those by whom the 
ordinance was framed, and by whom it will be 
enforced. It is easy to perceive what a powerful 
instrument of tyranny this enactment may be- 
come. It is sweeping enough to punish even 
those who may complain of its injustice, or con- 
demn the Government for having originated it. 

“We will not now enter at length into the 
large question of the mal-administration of jus- 
tice in Sierra*Leone, or as a correspondent fitly 
expresses it, ‘the administration of injustice.’ 
But as, at our instigation, this question will 
shortly be discussed within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, it is desirable that our readers should be 
furnished with some evidence of the manner in 
which the judicial authorities of the colony dis- 
charge their highly-responsible duties. In the 
year 1850 Mr. Joseph R. Dailey, a native of 
the State of Virginia, but who been for many 
years a merchant trading on the West Coast 
of Africa, was sued by Mr. Rainy, a co-repre- 


sentative with himself of a Mr. Parker, a mer- 
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chant in London, for the recovery of what was 
alleged to be a debt amounting to 2951. 17s. 5}d. 
The transactions between these individuals were 


entirely of a partnership character ; the goods. 


shipped were marked with the initial letters of 
their names, ‘ P. D. R.; and it was agreed, that 
while the risk should be exclusively borne by 
Mr. Parker, the profits were to be equally di- 
vided between the parties. Mr. Rainy, how- 
ever, being a practitioner in the law courts of 
Sierra Leone, was prohibited from. engaging im 
trading pursuits. and accordingly the arrange~ 
ment, by which he shared the profits of the 
‘P. D. R.’ speculation, without incurring any 
portion of the labour or responsibility, did not 
satisfy Mr. Dailey, who had. the. entire trouble 
of man? ging the business.. The result. of these 
differences was, that Mr. Rainy, having ob- 
tained possession of the joint. power of attorney, 
commenced an action, in the name of Mr. Par- 
ker, against Mr. Dailey, for the recovery of the 
balance alleged to be due from him to Mr. Par- 
ker, thereby treating the two parties as if their 
relative position towards each. other was that of 
debtor and creditor. The.action was brought in 
the Recorder’s Court, where Chief Justice Carr 
(a friend of Mr. Rainy’s) presided. The Judge 
appears to have acted throughout the trial as a 
partisan of Mr. Rainy’s, .to have been in- 
fluenced. by a most. hostile feeling towards Mr. 
Magnus Smith, Mr. Dailey’s. advocate, The 
trial, therefore, resulted in a verdict for the 
plaintiff. It is with the subsequent proceedin 

that we have more particularly to do, but. we shall 
not now enter into the disgraceful details of the 
persecution and injustice to which. Mr. Dailey, 
and his advocate, Mr. us Smith, were sub- 
jected at the hands of Chief Justice Carr, and his 
subordinate, Mr. Meheux, the clerk of the Re- 
corder’s Court. It is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to state, that Mr. Dailey appealed from 
Chief Justice Carr's decision to the highest court 
in the colony, that. of the Covernor ‘in Council. 
Pending the hearing of his appeal. he could not 
be arrested, unless there was proof of his inten- 
tion to flee from the colony; but although such 
evidence was entirely wanting, yet the pretext 
that there was danger of his doing so was used 
as a reason for his incarceration, and a writ 
having been issued by Mr. Meheux, he was ar- 
rested and put in prison. The same: evil 
genius which effected his ruin in the Lower 
Court appeared to follow him in his efforts to ob- 
tain justice in the Court of Appeal. His appeal 
was never heard, although he remained in prison 
for a period of nearly seven years, his release not 
taking place until the 13th of May last. Seven 
yeats’ imprisonment, in a deadly clithate like that 
of Sierra Leone, would, with regard to the great 
majority of men, be tantamount to a sentence of 
death ; and perhaps, indeed, this result may have 
been anticipated and hoped for. However, on 
the day we have mentioned Mr. Dailey was libe- 
rated, without any farther steps having been 
taken by himself, or his friends, and without any 
reason being assigned, either by the jailor who 
opened the prison dovr, or the authorities by 
whom the order was given. Shortly after his 
release he was enabled, by the subscriptions of 
leading merchants, and other gentlemen, who 
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sympathized. with his} misfortunes, to come to 
England, for the purpose. of laying his case be- 
fore the Secretary for the Colonies. Imme- 
diately on his arrival he placed himself in com- 
munication with Mr. Labouchere, and made 
him aequainted with the particulars of his treat- 
ment; but that gentleman tho fit to return 
for reply, ‘that he could not. interfere in the 
matter.’ It wasunder these circumstances that 
we felt it.to be our duty to.endeavour to obtain, 
by a direct appeal. to Parliament, that justice 
for Mr. Dailey which, he appears. to have been 
refused in. the proper quarter. 

“It is. omly right, te.state. that. Mr. Magnus 
Smith, a.gentleman: who; has. acted, in this and 
similar: matters, with a disinterestedness. only 
equalled by his. ability, came to England in 
1855, for the. purpose. of appealing in person to 
the Judicial. Committee, of: Privy Council. His 
memorial. to. them:on. the case of Parker v. Dai- 
ley, and: ou several kindred cases, is a most mas- 
terly document, and one to which we shall here-: 
after have oecasiom to refer, while the grave 
charges. contained. im it are confirmed by the 
weighty opinion. of Mr. (now Baron) Bramwell. 
The Judicial Committee of Privy Council, how- 
ever, left the tion of official, culpability to 
be. disposed of by: the Colonial Minister, but ex- 
pressed their willingness to. consider the charges, 
if they. were submitted to them by that func- 
tionary himself.. Sir William: Molesworth, it is 
stated, was indi t at. the revelations which 
were made, and resolved upon. sending out 
a commission of inguiry, but. was prevented from 
doing. so. by the hand. of death. His successor, 
Mr. Labouchere, promised Mr. Smith that an 
inquiry should be instituted in the colony itself 
upon his return there, but the promise remains 
unredeemed: and it now appears; from Mr. 
Labouchere’s: letter to Mir. Dailey, that in this: 
case he has consented to abdicate the fanctions 
and responsibilities of his office. We confidently 
hope, however, that an appeal to Parliament: 
will be more successful.” 





JAMAICA NORMAL-SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


We have been requested to. call attention— 
which we have much pleasure in doing—to 
the existence of a Society bearing the above 
name, under the t of a London 

Committee; the object and principles of which. 

Society are set forth in the following Reso- 

lutions, proposed by the London Committee, 

and agreed to by the promoters of the School 
in Jamaica :— 

*‘ 1st.—That the Society shall be termed The 
Jamaica Normal-School Society ; and that 
its object shall be the training of native 
teachers for Jamaica, irrespective of deno- 
minational distinctions, and that the in- 
struction imparted shall be unsectarian in 
its character. 

“« 24.—That the moral, religious, and literary 
training of the young men belonging to the 
Institution shall be confided to a competent. 
teacher, to be sent out by this Committee, 
under the control and direction of the Ja- 
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maica Committee, and that the London Com- 
mittee en to furnish the outfit and py 
the salary of the said teacher for the first 
Sn Tee th nganizati d superi 

“3d.— That the o on and superin- 
tendence of the Model School in innmnentel 
with the Jamaica Normal School, shall also 
be in the hands of the said master, under 
the control and direction of the Committee 
in Jamaica, and with such assistance as they 
shall think it right to supply. 

“*4th.—That while, for the sake of economy, 


the offer of the oe of the Calabar 
Tnstitution, to allow ae Normal 


School to mae a their 
premises is, e present, gratefully ac- 
: ; and whilst the Committee in London 


duly estimate the advantages to be derived 
from Mr. East’s domestic oversight, it must 
be distinctly understood that this School 
forms no part of the Calabar Institution. 

“5th.—That the accounts of the Jamaica 
Normal School be kept distinctly from those 
of the Calabar Institution, and that a full 
and clear abstract of them be transmitted to 
the Committee in London as soon as pos- 
sible after the close of the year. 

“6th. — That, on the receipt of the names 
of a duly pow Committee in Jamaica, 
composed (if it can be so) of gentlemen of 
different religious professions, who signify 
their mer “4 heen es with the 
assurance co-operation in carryin 
them into effect, this Committee are me 
pared, without delay, to furnish the aid above 
specified.” 


The friends in Jamaica, who were the first 
movers in this work, having signified their 
assent to the above Resolutions, and a Com- 
mittee having been ized in Jamai 
the London Committee at once endeavou 
to secure the services of a suitable teacher. 
In doing so they met with far ter diffi- 
culty than they had anticipated ; and it was 
not till the month of February 1857, that 
they succeeded in their object, by securing 
he services of Mr, A. H. Dick, B.A., of the 
London University, then teacher of the Bo- 
rough West Schools, Bradford. 

e salary which the Committee have 
to allow Mr. Dick is 300/. per annum. 
er with his wife and two children, 


Mr. Dick set‘sail for the sphere of his future 
labours, by the Camilla, Captain Booth, on 
the 2ist of April. 


In the meantime the Committee in Ja- 


maica were not idle. The Normal School 
was commenced by them in September 1855 ; 
since which date it has been conducted, an 

is still being carried on, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. 8. Hodges. i 

however, has not been without partial and 
serious interruptions, arising partly from 
Mr. Hodges’s other necessary en ents, 
and still more from a prevailing eas in 
the spring of 1856, which rendered it neces- 
sary for a time to dismiss the pupils to their 
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homes, This sickness was not peculiar to 
the district in which Calabar is situated, 
which is one of the most healthful parts of 
Jamaica, the spring of 1856 having been, 
contrary to usual experience, an unhealthy 
season in almost every part of the island. 

When the school was first opened there 
were fifteen applicants for ba ion, of 
whom ten were received on probation, and 
nine definitely. Subsequently this number 
was reduced to five, owing to circumstances 
which are described by the Rev. James 
M. Phillippo, Secretary of the Jamaica Com- 
mittee, in a letter dated December 21, 1856, 
in the following terms :— 

*¢ At the commencement, in February, there 
were nine students ; but it was the painful duty 
of Mr. East, in the exercise of his domestic su- 
perintendence, very shortly after to exclude one 
of them from the family for misconduct at home 
during the vacation, and of which he received in- 
formation from his pastor. Two other young 
men, on returning to their respective localities, 
after April, resumed the schools, of which they 
had been masters before entering the Institution, 
and have not since returned, although one of them 
hopes, at some fnture time, to have the means 
of doing so. The friends of two others have been 
unable to provide for the payment of the required 
fees, = pd return rd co ay been 

ned. Hut one promisin aving en- 
ot » in September, r ghere vie “ave Normal 
pupils under instruction until the end of the 
session.” 

From still later accounts, the Committee 
are enabled to state, that there are now nine 
Normal students under instruction ; and it is 
confidently expected that, when the School 
is fairly placed under the superintendence of 
the teacher sent out from England, this 
number will be considerably increased. 


With to the social behaviour and 
moral bearing of the young men under in. 
struction, with the single exception above re- 


ferred to, Mr. East bears the following satis- 
factory testimony : 

‘They have manifested the utmost desire to 
conform to the regulations of the family in eve 
particular. I do not remember a single wish 
which has ever been expressed, either by Mrs. 
East or myself, with which they have not 
promptly complied. Their attendance at domestic 
worship, and on the public means of grace, has 
been most exemplary; and at these exercises, as 
well as at a monthly conference which I am ac- 
customed to hold for religious conversation, their 
spirit has been uniformly devout and serious. I 
am sure, could our friends in England witness 
their deportment, their dress, their punctuality 
and order, indeed their whole conversation as 
Christian young men, they would be highly gra- 
tified, while their hopes would be encour for 
the future of Jamaica.” 

The course of study pursued by the 

oung men, as reported by the Rev. 8S. 
odges to the Jamaica Committee, is as fol- 
ows; 
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** Blements of Plane Geometry.—The senior 
class has studied the first ten propositions of the 
First Book of Euclid; and the junior class the 
definitions, postulates, and axioms. 

‘© Written Arithmetic—The senior class has 
roceeded as far as Partnership or Double Fel- 
owship; and the junior class as far as the Rule- 
of-Three, and Simple Proportion. 

‘* Mental Arithmetic.—The classes have studied 
the first Eight. Rules of Crossley’s Intellectual 
Calculator, and some of the students manifest 
much aptitude and readiness in answering ques- 
tions in these rules. 

“* English and General History.—In English 
History, the students have been using, as a text- 
book, Milner’s History, published by the Reli- 
gious- Tract Society, and have proceeded as far as 
the fourth chapter, which ‘includes the Roman 

ried. In General History, the young men 
ave used, as a text-book, the Borough-Road 
School Book, Fourth Series, and have studied 

the History of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 

** English Grammar.—This has been studied 
by the senior class as far as the 118th page of 

Cornwell’s Grammar, and by the junior as far 
as the 60th page. 

** Geography.—The text-book has been Mil- 
uer’s Universal Geography. In Mathematical 
Geography, the students have proceeded from 
page 57 to 71; and in Political, from page 205 
to 214. They have also commenced the study of 
the geography and history of Jamaica. 

“« Dictation — Lessons in the study of Dunn’s 
Principles of Teaching have been continued, but 
the progress of the students in this department 
has been slow.” 


In a letter to the Secretary of this Com- 
mittee, Mr. Hodges bears the following tes- 
timony to the general character and conduct 
of the students : 


‘“*T may be allowed to say, that the general 
conduct of the students has been consistent. 
They have evinced in their studies unabated ar- 
dour, and their progress therein has given satis- 
faction to the Committee.” 


The students have also enje 
struction of Mr. East on the 
jects, as reported by himself: 


‘**T have had the pleasure of instructing some 
of the more advanced pupils in Latin, and two of 
them have been translating in Cornelius Nepos. 
All of them have been attending my Elocution 
Class. . . . They also attend a class on Scrip- 
ture Geography. . . . I further read with them 
Barnes’s Notes on the Gospel of John. . . . And 
once a month I meet with them for instruction 
in Natural Science, using as a text-book Cham- 
ber’s Introduction. In all these studies they 
were diligent and attentive, and have, I think, 
made quite as much progress as could be reason- 
ably anticipated.” 

In his letter of the 21st of December, Mr. 
Phillippo says : 

**T am just returned from a visit to Calabar, 
where I assisted in the Annual Examination of 
the students, both of the Theological Institution 
and of the: Normal School, and cannot but ex- 


ed the in- 
wing sub- 
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press my most entire satisfaction, both with the. 
general character and deportment of the young 
men, and their- proficiency im their studies.” — 

There is a Model School at Rio Bueno, in. 
connexion with the Normal School, at which: 
there was, according to last year’s Re 
an average attendance of about one h 
—boys and girls. This Schook has: been. re~ 
ularly” attended by the Normal School stu- 

ents, and several of.them, Mr. Hodges:says,. 

“promise to be useful and efficient teachers. 

ks Committee make the following ap- 
peal : 
‘“‘In submitting these facts.and statements. to 
the consideration of the public, and especially of: 
the friend of the negro, the Committee would. 
earnestly solicit their sympathy and co-operation 
in carrying out the object of this Society. In 
order to do so with efficiency, the sum of 3502., 
at least, will be required annually. Towards. 
this several large and liberal contributions, as 
will be seen from the Treasurer’s account, have 
already been promised: But there is still a large 
deficiency io be provided for. And for that sum 
the Committee confidently appeal to those who 
feel interested in the moral, social, and spiritual. 
elevation of our long depressed, but now emanci- 
pated, fellow-subjects in Jamaica.” 

Subscriptions and Donations will be re~ 
ceived by the Treasurer, Bruce Grove, Tot- 
tenham ; or, to his account, for the Jamaica: 
Normat-School. Society, at the Lendon Joint- 
Stock Bank, Princess. Street; Mansion 
House ; by the Secretary; or by any Mem~ 
ber of the Committee. 

London, 33 Moorgate Street, April 1857. _ 
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Dickenson, H., Coalbrookdale, 
ee Rev. W. W., 
pswich . « . 
Dymond, J., Hzeter . ‘ 
Eaton, Joseph, Bristol > 
Be pert ht and Sisters, 
Fawcus, i. North Shields, 
Forster, Josiah, Tottenham, 
Forster, Robert, ditto . 
Forster, W. E., Bradford . 
Forth, Robert, NV. Shields . 
Foster, Robert, do. e 
Fothergill, T., Cheltenham . 
Fothergill, Miss, do. . . 
Gibbon, J., Birmingham . 
Gibson, Thomas, do. . e 
Glyde, Mrs., Ezeler . ‘ 
— Sy _— kdale, 
ry; og GOs . ° 
Giatre, Sarah, Calne d 
Harris, Sarah, Bradford . 
Harris, Henry, do. .« ° 
Harris, Alfred, do. « . 
Harvey, Thomas, Leeds . 
Heisch, Mrs., Kennington . 
Hicks, Charles, Halstead . 
Horsnail, C., Canterbury . 


Janson, W., Tottenham 
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[marcy ], 1858. 
Do 
Jowitt, B, Carlin. ok ee 
mway, G. B., Birmingham, ... 1 0 
King, Samuel, do...) .. =O 


King, William, Rochdale . 
Kinsman, Miss J. G., De- 
vonport . . . . tee 
Knott, Thomas, Exeter . wok 
Letchworth, Thomas, do. . obs 
Lloyd, Samuel, Birmingham, ... 
pe . mans Chatham . ois 
assey, E , Spalding ° oe 
Masters, H. W., London . ous 
Moor, Rev. E., Woodbridge, _... 
Morland, John, Croydon . oon 


Norris, W., London . 

Norton, W., do.. ‘ 

Norton, Mrs.,do. . ‘ 
Ogilvie, J., North Shields . 
Pease, J., Darlington . 


don . eee 
Perle, G., Whitehaven sind 
Pim, Jonathan, Dublin . o0b 
Pow, Robert, North Shields, 
Priestman, J., Bradford . 
Proctor, J. NV. Shields 
Proctor, J. R., do. . 6 
Proud, Eliza, Lewes . 7 
n, H., N. Shields, 

Richardson, Mary,do. . 
Richardson, W., Sunderlan 
Rowntree, W., Scarborough, 
Rose, Aun, Coalbrookdale . 
Scarr, Hannah, York é ae 
Seeking, J. R., Birmingham, ... 
Shorthouse, J., Birmingham, _... 
Shorthouse, Rebecca, a p eos 
Silver, Miss, Woodbridge . tee 
Smith Church, Demerara, 

per Rev. E. A. Wallbridge, 2 8 
Snowden, Ann, Bradford... 
Southall, T., Birmingham . 
Southall, William, do. : 
Southall, Ann, Leominster, ti 
Spence, d. 2 & F., N. Shielas, eee 
Squire, J. H., Amwell ico 
Stansfield, J., Bradford eb 
Stephenson, Ann, Jpswich . 1 10 
Sterry, Henry, London . abe 
Sturge, J., Birmingham .50 0 
Sturge, Charles, do. . "i pio 
Sturge, E., do. . ‘ 
Taglar’ Rev it 1, Woodbridg 

aylor, Rev.H.1I., Wo e, 
Thompson, J., Fordingbridge. 
Toll, Lucy, do. . . . 
Veale, J. E., St. Austle 
Veale, Richard, do. . 
Viner, Mary, Bath . . site 
Webster,Rev.E,E., Woodbridge, ... 
Wilkes, J. F., Exeter . a pid 
Young, J.. Chatham. . 
Young, Mary, North Shields, 
Zachary, Daniel, Stourport, 
Zachary, Thomas, do. i ies 
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